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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
MEETING AGAIN. 


IME flew. Summer had come round again: and it was now 
close upon three years since Mrs. Raynor and her children had 
quitted Eagles’ Nest. Certainly, affairs could not be said to be pro- 
gressing with them: rather the contrary. The past winter and spring 
had brought trouble. All the three younger children were attacked 
with scarlatina, and it had left Kate so long ill that much care had to 
be taken with her. Mrs. Raynor was laid up at the same time for 
several weeks with bronchitis ; and the whole of the nursing fell upon 
Edina. Sickness entails expense ; not only as regards medical attend- 
ance, but in other ways: as those who have experienced it and who 
possess but a shallow purse can only too well testify. 

With so much on her hands, and Mrs. Raynor laid by, Edina could 
not continue to do the work by which they were helped to live. A 
little of it she did continue to take, but it was very little: and she had 
to sit up at night and steal hours from her needful rest to accomplish 
even so much. This did not please the proprietors of the warehuuse 
that supplied her with it ; they evidently did not care to continue to 
supply her at all; and when things got round again, and she and Mrs, 
Raynor would have been glad to do the same quantity of work as 
before, the work was not given them todo. Whether it was, as the 
warehouse people protested, that the work was growing scarce through 
change of fashion and consequent lack of demand, or whether it was 
that the people preferred to ernploy those whose industry was not 
interrupted by sickness or else, the result came to the same: the 
employment failed. 
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And this, in these early days of June, was the state of affairs: the 
family pinching and starving more than ever, for during the time of 
sickness Edina’s private funds had been anticipated and debts con- 
tracted, and the work failing. Charles was wearing out his days at the 
office; Alice was teaching at Mrs. Preen’s. Never had the future 
looked so dark as it was looking now. 

This fact was very present to Edina. Albeit not one to despair 
beforehand, or to meet trouble half way, she could not avoid appre- 
- hensions for the future. Money was wanted in so many ways—extra 
money—and they had it not. Mrs. Raynor was very delicate, requiring 
wine and other luxuries; the children wanted good nourishment in 
the shape of meat, and they could not get it. The common provisions - 
within their reach were ominously dear, and seemed to get dearer every 
week, 

One day when they were at dinner—such dinner as it was— 
Alice came in. Perhaps the little pinched faces around the scanty 
board—and both Kate’s and Robert’s did look pinched—struck un- 
pleasantly upon Alice, for she was evidently in less good spirits than 
usual, She had come down by the omnibus, and taken them by 
surprise. 

“ Not anything at all for me, thank you, Edina,” she said, as Edina 
was placing a chair for her at the table. ‘Mrs. Preen made me take 
some bread-and-butter before I came out, and I shall have some meat 
with my tea.” 

An idea, like a fear, flashed into the mind of Mrs. Raynor. It was 
so very unusual for Alice to come down in this unexpected manner. 
“You have brought bad news, child!” she faintly said. ‘ What 
is it?” 

And, for answer, Alice burst into tears. The knowledge of their 
home privations was to her as a very nightmare, for she had a feeling 
heart. What with that and other thoughts, her spirits were never high 
now. 

“T don’t know how to tell it you,” she sobbed; “but it is what I 
am come to do. Mamma, I am going to leave Mrs. Preen’s.” 

Mrs. Raynor sank back in her chair. “Oh, child! For any fault ?” 

Not for any fault, Alice went on to explain, as she dried her eyes. ' 
Mrs. Preen, who had not been in strong health lately, was ordered for 
a lengthened term to her native place, Devonshire, where she would 
stay with her mother. She could not make it convenient to take her 
two elder little girls with her, neither did she care to leave them at 
home during her absence. So they were to be placed at school, and 
Alice had received notice to quit at the end of a month. 

“If I were sure of getting another situation at once, I would not 

mind it so much,” she said. “But it is the uncertainty that frightens 
me. I cannot afford to be out of a situation,” 
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“ Misfortunes never come alone,” sighed Mrs. Raynor. 

“Let us hope for the best,” said Edina briskly, as she began put: 
ting the plates and dishes together to be carried away. “A whole 
month is a good while, Alice, and we can begin to make inquiries for 
you at once. Perhaps Mr. Jones at the library can hear of something. 
I will speak to him: he is very kind and friendly.” 

“Do you ever come across that Bill Stane now, Alice?” burst out 
Alfred, as he picked up his cap to go off to school. “We saw in the 
paper that Sir Philip was dead. That is, we saw something about his 
will,” 

“He comes now and then to Mrs. Preen’s,” replied Alice, blushing 
vividly, for she could not hear William Stane’s name without emotion. 
“What did you see about Sir Philip’s will?” she added, in the most 
careless voice she could call up. 

“Oh, I don’t know—how his money was left, I think. Charley 
reckoned up that Bill Stane would have ten thousand pounds to his 
share. Charley says he is getting on at the Bar like a house on fire.” 

“Shall you not be late, Alfred ?” 

“T am off now. Good-bye, Alice. It will be jolly, you know, if 
you come home.” 

“ Not jolly for the dinners,” put in poor Katie, who had learnt by 
sad experience what a vast difference one extra made. 

“Oh, bother the dinners!” cried Alfred, with all a schoolboy’s- 
improvidence. ‘TI’ll eat bread-and-cheese. Good-bye, Alice.” 

“Did you chance to hear what Sir Philip died of, Alice?” ques-- 
tioned Mrs. Raynor, when the doors had done banging after Alfred. 

“No, mamma.” 

“ But you see William Stane sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Yes, I see Mr. Stane now and then. Not often. He has not: 
said anything about his father in my hearing.” 

“ T wonder at that. So friendly as we once were.” 

“The first time I saw Mr. Stane after Sir Philip died, I said just a 
few words to him—that I was sorry to hear he was dead,” sesumed 
Alice. “I thought perhaps it was what would be expected of me. 
He thanked me, and said, Yes, it was a blow to them all, because his 
father had been latterly so much better, and the death at the last was 
sudden. He did not say any more.” 

“Ts he friendly in his manner?” 

“Quite so, mamma. When I first went to Mrs. Preen’s he was 
very cold and distant ; but lately he has been much more friendly.” 

“Well, child, I can only say how unfortunate it is that you should 
have to be thrown out of your situation. It may be so difficult to get 
prother.” 

“Mrs. Preen says she will look out for me,” concluded Alice with a 
rising sob, ‘She knows that good appointments are scarce.” 
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But not one of them felt the news as Edina felt it. It was she who 
took the most practical part in all their home troubles and straits, 
therefore she could best dread additional difficulty. Only the previous 
day she had gone into the City to the warehouse that had supplied her 
with the chenille and silk nets, and had an interview with the master. 
He assured her that the nets had gone almost entirely out of fashion, 
that they had none to give-out, and suggested that she should try her 
hand at some other employment—say the crape-trimming work. But 
Edina did not know how the crape work was done, or anything about 
it, and had come home disheartened. 

Another matter, that had been giving her and Mrs. Raynor concern 
for some little time, was the education of the children. Alfred ought 
tc. go now to a better school; Robert ought to be at one. The 
child was eight years old. Sometimes it had crossed Edina’s mind to 
wish he could be got into Christ’s Hospital: she deemed it high time 
now, with Alice coming home, to think about it practically. If poor 
little Bob could get admitted there, it would make room for Alice. 

Talking it over with Mrs. Raynor and Charles that same evening, it 
was decided that the first practical step towards it must be to get a list 
of the governors. It might be that one of that body had known 
something of Major Raynor in the days gone by, and would help his 
little son. How was the list to be procured? They knew not, and 
went to bed pondering the question. 

“T will go to the library and ask Mr. Jones,” said Edina the next 
morning. ‘“ Perhaps he has one.” 

Mr. Jones had not a list ; but he thought he knew where he could 
borrow one. And he did so, bringing it himself to the door in the 
after part of the day. Edina sat down to study it. 

“‘ Here is one name nearly at the beginning that we know,” she said, 
looking up with quite a bright smile. 

“Is there!” exclaimed Charles, with animation, catching sight of 
the smile, and taking an imaginative view of Robert, yellow-stockinged 
and capless. “ Whose name is it, Edina? Read it out.” 

“George Atkinson, Esquire, Eagles’ Nest.” 

“ How unfortunate!” exclaimed Mrs. Raynor. ‘The very man to 
whom we cannot apply.” 

“‘ The very man to whom we will apply,” corrected Edina. “If you 
will not, Mary, I will.” 

“Would you ask a favour of Aim ?” 

“Yes,” said Edina emphatically. ‘Mr. Atkinson has not behaved 
well to you: let us put it in his power to make some slight repara- 
tion.” . 

“ Edina, I—I hope I am not uncharitable or unforgiving, but I do 
not feel that I caz ask him,” breathed poor Mrs. Raynor. 
“ But I don’t want you to ask him, Mary ; I will do that,” returned 
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Edina. “Perhaps I shall not 4e doing it more than you would ; but 
the thought of poor little Robert will give me courage.” 

“Those governors have only a presentation once in three years, I 
fancy,” observed Charles. “The master of Eagles’ Nest may have 
given away his.” 

“We can but ascertain, Charley. And now—I wonder how we are 
to get his address? I hope he is in England !” 

“ He is at Eagles’ Nest, Edina.” 

“ At Eagles’ Nest!” repeated Edina. “Is he?” 

“He took possession of it six months ago, and gave Fairfax, who 
was in it, a house hard by. And I know he is there still, for only a 
day or two ago I saw Preen address a letter to him.” 

“You never told us he was at Eagles’ Nest, Charles,” said Edina, a 
shade of reproach in her tone. 

“Why should I have told you?” returned Charles, “George 
Atkinson’s movements have nothing to do with us now; nor is 
his name so pleasant a one to us that it need be gratuitously men- 
tioned.” 

“Well, I am glad he is at Eagles’ Nest, for I shall go to him, instead 
of writing,” concluded Edina. ‘In these cases a personal application 
is generally of more use than a written one. And, Mary, you will, at 
any rate, wish me God speed.” 

“With my whole heart,” replied Mrs. Raynor. 


Once more Edina Raynor stood before the gates of Eagles’ Nest. 
As she walked from the station, being unable to afford a fly, the great 
alteration in the place struck her. Not in Eagles’ Nest itself: that 
looked just the same : but in the demesne pertaining to it. The land 
was well-cared for and flourishing ; the pigsties had been renovated into 
decent and healthy cottages; the row of dwellings, stopped in their 
construction and remaining ugly skeletons, had been completed ; other 
rows had been erected, and all were filled with contented inhabitants ; 
and the men and women that Edina saw about as she passed, looked 
respectable, and happy. None could look on the estate of Eagles’ 
Nest as it was now, and not see how good and wise was its ruler. 
Her Aunt Ann’s supineness and Major Raynor’s neglect had been 
remedied. 

“Ts Mr. Atkinson at home?” asked Edina, as a servant whom she 
did not know answered her ring. 

“He is at home, ma’am, but I do not think you can see him,” was 
the answer. ‘ Mr. Atkinson is very unwell indeed, and does not see 
visitors.” 

“T think he will perhaps see me,” said Edina. And she took a leaf 
from her pocket-book, and wrote her name, adding that she wished to 
see him very much. 
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The man showed her toa room. He came back immediately, and 
ushered her into his master’s presence. As she entered, George 
Atkinson rose from a sofa on which he had been lying near the window, 
and went forward to meet her. 

“Edina !” 

The old familiar name from the once loved lips—nay, perhaps loved 
still : who knew P—in the old familiar voice, brought the tremor to her 
heart and the tear to her eye. Mr. Atkinson handed her toa chair and 
sat down in another. The window stood open to the delicious summer 
air, to the sweet morning sunshine- for Edina had come early, and it 
was not yet much past eleven—to the charming landscape that lay 
stretched around in the distance. But the impulse of feeling that had 
prompted the warm greeting seemed to die away again, and he ad- 
dressed her more coldly and calmly. 

“ Your coming here this morning, Miss Raynor, seems to me to bea 
very singular coincidence. You see that letter on the table, just 
written for the post: have the kindness to read the superscription.” 

Edina did so. It bore her own name: and was addressed to the 
“‘ Care of Charles Raynor, Messrs. Prestleigh and Preen’s.” 

“TI did not know your own address. That it was somewhere in or 
near London, I did know, but not the precise locality. The letter 
contains only a request that you would kindly come down to me here.” 

“T!” exclaimed Edina. 

“Yes, I wanted to see you. But I will ring for my housekeeper 
to show you to a room where you can take your bonnet off.” 

“T am not come to remain,” replied Edina. ‘ Half an hour—less 
—will be enough to transact my business with you.” 

“But half an hour will not transact mine with you. Stay the day 
with me,” he pleadingly added, “and enliven a poor invalid.” And 
Edina made no further objection. 

When she returned to the room, looking so cool and fresh in her 
summer muslin, old though it might be, with her brown hair braided 
from her pleasant face, and the brown eyes sweet and earnest as of 
yore, George Atkinson thought how little, how very little she was 
altered. It is these placid faces that do not change. Neither had he 
changed very much. He looked ill, and wore a beard now; a silky, 

long brown beard; but his face and eyes and voice were the same. 
And somehow, now that she was in his presence, and heard that 
musical voice, and met the steadfast, kindly look in the blue eyes, she 
nearly forgot her resentment against him for his conduct to the Raynors. 

“You are a governor of Christ’s Hospital, I believe,” she began, 
entering upon her business at once as she resumed her seat. 

“T am.” 

“T came here to ask for your next presentation to it. Is it pro- 
mised ?” 
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“Not yet. It falls due next year.” 

“Then will you promise it to me?” continued Edina. “It is for 
the youngest child of Mrs. Raynor. Will you give it to him?” 

“ No.” 

“No!” she repeated, tone and spirit alike falling with the disap- 
pointment. “ But why not?” 

“T have a boy in my eye who is in want of it badly : worse than Mrs. 
Raynor’s son will be.” 

“Tt is nearly impossible that any boy can want it much worse than 
poor Robert does.” 

“In that matter our opinions differ, Miss Raynor.” 

“ And it would be making some trifling reparation to the family.” 

“ Reparation for what ?” 

“‘For—what you did,” answered Edina, hesitating for a moment and 
then speaking up bravely. “ For turning them out of Eagles’ Nest.” 

‘What would you have done in my place?” questioned Mr. Atkin- 
son good-humouredly. ‘ Have left them in quiet possession of Eagles’ 
Nest?” 

“ [—don’t—know—whether I should, or not,” hesitated Edina, for 
the question puzzled her. ‘ Of course Eagles’ Nest was legally yours, 
and I cannot say you were wrong to takeit. But I think you might in 
some way have mitigated the blow. J could not have turned a family 
from their home and not inquired how they were to live.” 

“T am aware you could not: for, unless I am mistaken, it was you 
who provided them with another. The Raynors wanted a lesson read 
to them, and it was well they should have it. What did I find when 
I came home; what did I hear? Was there a single good act done 
by any one.of them while they were at Eagles’ Nest? How did they 
use the fine property they came into: well?—or disgracefully? Yes, 
I repeat it, disgracefully. Things were going to rack and ruin. The 
poor tenants were ground down to the dust, the uttermost farthing of 
rent was exacted from them, while they were uncared for; body and 
soul alike abandoned, to get through life as they could, or to perish. 
And all for what ?—to swell the pride and the folly and the prodigality 
of the puffed-up Raynors. Could you approve of all this, Edina, or 
find excuse for it ?” 

She shook her head in the negative. He seemed to have called her | 
Edina again unconsciously. 

“Tt was self with them all; nothing but self, from Major Raynor 
downwards,” he continued. “Show, extravagance, horses, dresses, 
vanity! Nota sound moral, or prudent, or worthy aim was inculcated 
on the children, not a penny piece given away in charity. Charles 
Raynor, the supposed heir, was an apt pupil. Why! he had writs out 
against him, though he was under age.” 

Edina could not gainsaya word. It was all too true, 
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“You had this reported to you on your return, I presume, Mr, 
Atkinson ?” 

“Thad. But I did not take the report uncorroborated. I came 
down here, and saw for myself. I was here for many weeks, watching.” 

Edina felt surprised. ‘ How could that have been? ‘The Raynors 
did not see you?” 

“T came down incog. Nobody knew me in the place, and I stayed 
on in my lodgings at Jetty the carpenter’s and looked about me. The 
natives took me for an inquisitive man who was fond of poking him- 
self into matters that did not concern him; a second Paul Pry. Mr. 
Charles Raynor, I heard, christened me the Tiger,” added the speaker, 
with a smile. 

Edina held her breath. What a wonderful revelation it was ! 

“T was in Australia when I heard that Mrs. Atkinson had left Eagles’ 
Nest to me,” he resumed. ‘The news reached me in a letter from 
herself, written only a day or two before her death ; written chiefly to 
tell me where her will would be found—in the hands of my soli- 
citors, Callard and Prestleigh. When that letter arrived at Sydney, 
I was travelling in the more remote and unfrequented parts of the 
country, and I did not getit for some six months afterwards, on my 
return to Sydney. Rather a large accumulation of letters was waiting 
for me at Sydney, as you may suppose ; and I found, by those from my 
partner, Street, and his brother the lawyer, that the former will was 
alone known to exist, and that Major Raynor had entered into posses- 
sion of Eagles’ Nest. Now what did I at once resolve to do? Why, 
to leave him always in possession of it; never to speak of this later 
will, but just to put it in the fire when I got to England, and say 
nothing about it. The Major had a right to Eagles’ Nest; I had 
not any right at all to it: and the resolve did not cost me a moment’s 
thought q 

“It is just as I should have expected you to act,” put in Edina, her 
cheeks flushing. ; 

“Don’t give me more credit than I deserve, Miss Raynor. I cannot 
tell what I might have done had I been a poor man. Kept the estate, 
perhaps. But I was a rich one, and I did not want it. I sailed for 
England; and, on landing went direct to London, and to Street the 
banker’s, arriving there at night. He chanced to be at home alone; his 
wife and children were at Brighton, and we had a few hours’ quiet chat. 
The first thing I heard of was the miserable state of affairs down here. 
Eagles’ Nest was going to ruin, Street said, and the Major and his son 
were probably going to ruin with it. ‘I will go down incog. and see 
for myself,’ I said to Street, ‘and you need not tell anybody of my 
return yet awhile.’ I did go down, as I have told you; and Street 
kept counsel, and when he wrote to me addressed his letters to ‘ Mr. 
George.” What I saw shocked me. I could not detect one redeeming 
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point in the conduct of Major Raynor and his family. To leave the 
estate in their hands would be little less than a sin, as I looked upon 
it, and a cruel wrong upon the poor people who lived on it. So I deli- 
berated on my measures, and finally took them. Edwin Street announced 
my speedy return, and conveyed a letter from me (apparently written 
in Australia) to Callard and Prestleigh, informing them that they held 
the will, and ordering them to produce it, that it might be proved and 
acted upon. I was more than justified in what I did, as I deemed then,” 
emphatically concluded Mr. Atkinson, “and as I deem now.” 

“‘Well—yes, I cannot say you were not,” acquiesced Edina. “ But 
it seemed to us so bitterly hard—never to inquire what became of the 
Raynors ; never to offer them any help.” 

“Stay,” said he. ‘‘I did inquire. I heard that Miss Edina Raynor 
had come forward from Trennach with her help and had established 
Mrs. Raynor in a school in which she was likely to do well. I heard 
that Charles Raynor was about to be taken by the hand by an old friend 
of his father’s, one Colonel Cockburn, who meant to put him forward in 
the world. In short, I left England again in the belief that the Raynors 
were, in a smaller way, as prosperous as they had been at Eagles’ Nest.” 

“What misapprehensions exist!” exclaimed Edina. ‘ That home 
was soon lost again through a fire, and Colonel Cockburn only saw 
Charles to tell him he could not help him. Their life for the last three 
years has been one long, perpetual course of humiliation, poverty, 
struggle, and privation.” 

“ Ay; and you have voluntarily shared it with them,” he answered, 
looking straight into her eyes. ‘Well, they needed the lesson. But 
I would have been a friend to Charles Raynor had he let me be and 
not shown himself so haughtily upstart ; and to his cousin the doctor 
also. When Charles was in a mess at Eagles’ Nest, in danger of being 
arrested for debt, I asked him to confide his trouble to me and let me 
help him, Nota bit of it. He flung my words back in my face with 
as much scorn as if I had been a dog. So I let him go his own way ; 
though I privately settled the debt for him. Had he known who I was, 
and that I had the power to eject him and his family from their heritage, 
I could have understood his behaviour: but that was impossible, and I 
think I never met with so bad an example of conduct shown to a 
stranger. Yes; Charles Raynor needed a lesson read to him, and he 
has had it.” 

‘Indeed he has. They all have. Charles Raynor is as true, and 
good, and earnest a young man now as he was once thoughtless and 
self-arrogant. There will be no fear of his lapsing back in this life.” 

“T saw him a year ago in Preen’s office,” remarked Mr. Atkinson, 
“and liked his tone. Preen gives me the best accounts of him and 
of his sister.” 

“They deserve it,” said Edina. “But oh, you do not know what a 
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struggle it is for us all,” she added, her imploring vuice almost broken 
by emotion, “or what a boon it would be to get the little one into the 
Bluecoat School. If you did, I think you would grant it me.” 

“No, I should not,” persisted he, smiling half saucily in Edina’s 
face. ‘* The presentation falls due next year; and by that time little 
Raynor will not want it. He may be back here at Eagles’ Nest.” 

Edina gazed at him. “What do you mean?” she gasped. 

“T have not had particularly strong health—as you know; but a 
couple of months ago I was so ill as to fear the worst. It caused me to 
wish to revise my will, and to consider certain of its provisions, I 
think I shall leave Eagles’ Nest to you.” 

“T won't have it,” cried Edina, bursting into tears of excitement. 
“T will not. How can you be so unjust, Mr. Atkinson? What right 
have I to Eagles’ Nest?” 

“Right! You have shared your home with the Raynors when it 
was a poor one—for the home is virtually yours, I am told: you can 
do the like, you know, when you become rich.” 

“‘T will not have Eagles’ Nest,” she sobbed. “It is of no use to 
think of such a thing, for I will not. I have told you the Raynors 
are worthy of it themselves.” 

He almost laughed at her alarm; at the frightened sincerity with 
which she spoke. 

“Well, well, the bequest is not made,” he said in a changed tone; 
and an idea flashed over Edina that he had only been trying her. 
“Very thankful I am to say that health and strength appear to be 
returning to me; the doctors think I have taken a turn, and shall 
soon be completely strong, better than I have been for years. So, as 
my death seems to have put itself off, I have thought of making over 
Eagles’ Nest to Charles Raynor by a deed of gift. That request for 
your presence here,” glancing at the letter on the table, “was to 
consult with you, as to whether he was so changed in heart and con- 
duct that it might safely be done.” 

“‘Qh, yes, yes, indeed he is,” responded Edina, drying her happy 
tears. “I told you so before I knew of this, and I told you truth,” 

“TJ fully believe you. But I must have an interview with him. Let 
him come down here on Saturday and remain with me until Monday 
morning. If I find that he may be fully trusted for the future, in a 
short while he and his mother will be back at Eagles’ Nest. London, 
will be hereafter my chief home. They shall come and see me there 
when they please: and I shall doubtless be welcome to come here 
occasionally.” 

“ And you do not intend to go wandering again?” 

“Never again. I havehad enough of it. It may be, that I should 
have enjoyed better health had I been contented to take more rest. I 
have purchased the lease of a house in London, to which I shall remove 
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on quitting Eagles’ Nest. I am also looking out for some snug little 
house and property in this neighbourhood—which I have learned to 
like—and, when I can find it, shall purchase that.” 

A servant came in to lay the cloth for dinner: since his illness 
Mr. Atkinson had taken that meal at one o’clock. A tempting dish 
of lamb cutlets and peas, and a roast duckling. On the sideboard 
stood some little tartlets and custard. ‘The tears rose to Edina’s eyes 
as she sat down to table, and a choking sensation to her throat. It 
was not so much that she was about to partake of such a dinner once 
again, as a thought of the half-famished plates at home. 

“What is it, Edina?” 

“Twas only wishing I could transport some of this to London,” 
she answered, glancing at him through her wet eyelashes with a smile. 

They sat at the open window again after dinner, talking of the past 
and the future, and Edina stayed to make tea for him—which came in 
early. As she put her hand into his on saying farewell, he left a 
small case of money in it. 

“Shall you be too proud to accept it for them?” 

“T have not any pride,” answered Edina with a grateful smile. “ If 
I ever had any, the experience of the past three years has taken it out 
of me.” 

“T never intended to keep Eagles’ Nest,” he whispered. “I think 


you might have divined that, Edina. You knew me well once.” 
“ And suppose Charles Raynor had continued to be unworthy?” 
“Then Eagles’ Nest would have passed away from him for ever. 
Its inheritor would have been Edina.” 


The evening was getting on at Mrs. Raynor’s. Charles, who had 
been detained late at the office, was sitting down to a plate of stewed 
haricot beans, which had been kept warm over the fire, and little 
Robert was in bed. They had been saying how late Edina was. Mrs, 
Raynor had a very bad headache. 

“Let me place that cushion more comfortably for you, dear 
mamma,” said Charles. 

“Tt will do very well as it is, my dear,” she answered. “Get your 
supper: you must want it. Mow you must want it.” 

“Oh, not very much,” said Charles, making a pretence of eating 
the beans slowly, not to show his hunger. “ Alfred, do be quiet!— 
don’t you know mamma is ill? Kate, sit down.” 

“There’s Edina!” burst forth Alfred, clattering out to meet her in 
the passage. 

She came in, looking pleased and gay, with sundry parcels in her 
hand. Kate and Alfred jumped round her. 

“ How have you sped, Edina?” asked Mrs. Raynor. “ Has George 
Atkinson given Robert the presentation ? ”, 
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“No; he will not give it him.” 

“T feared so. He must be altogether a hard-hearted man. May 
Heaven have mercy upon us !” 

“Tt will, it will,” said Edina. “I have always told you so.” 

She was undoing the papers. The young eyes regarding them were 
opened to their utmost width. Had a fairy been out with Edina ? 
Buns, chocolate, a jar of marmalade, a beautiful pat of butter, and— 
what could be in that other big parcel ? 

*‘ Open it, Charley,” said Edina. 

He had left his beans to look on with the others, and did as he was 
told. Out tumbled a whole cargo of mutton chops. Ah, that was the 
best sight, dear as cakes and sweets are to the young! Mrs. Raynor 
put her hands together softly ; she could see nothing clearly for her 
glistening tears. 

“T thought you could all eat a mutton chop for supper, Mary. I 
know you had but a poor dinner.” 

“ Are we al/ to have one?” demanded Alfred, believing Aladdin’s 
lamp must really have been at work. 

“Yes, all. Charley and mamma can have two if they like. Don't 
Zo on with your beans yet, Charles.” 

“ Robert,” called out Kate, flying to the door, “ Edina’s come 
home, and she has brought us such a many things, and a mutton 
chop apiece.” 

Why, there he was, the audacious little Bob, peeping in in his white 
nightgown ! 

“ A whole mutton chop!” cried he, amazed at the magnitude of the 
question. 

“Yes, a whole one, dear,” said Edina, turning to him. ‘ “ And not 
only for to-night. Every day you shall have a whole mutton chop, or 
something as good.” 

“And puddings too?” stammered Kate, the idea of the fairy 
becoming a certainty. 

“ And puddings too,” said Edina. “ Ah, children, dear children, I 
bring you such news! Did I not always tell you that God would 
remember us in His own good time? Mary, are you listening? In 
a very short while you will all be back at Eagles’ Nest.” 

Charles’s heart beat wildly. He looked at Edina to see if she 
were joking, his eyes fearfully earnest. 

“T am telling you the truth, dear ones. Eagles’ Nest is to be yours 
again, and our struggles and privations are alike over. George 
Atkinson never has meant to keep it from you. You are to go down 
to him on Saturday, Charley, and stay over Sunday.” 

“T’ll not abuse him again,” said Charley, letting a smile stifle a 
rising sob. “ But—my best coat is so shabby, you know, Edina. I 
am ashamed of it at church.” 
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‘‘Perhaps you may get another between now and then,” nodded 
Edina. 

“What's ¢his ?” cried Kate, touching the last of the parcels. 

“A bottle of wine for your mamma. She will look so fat and rosy 
soon that we shan’t know her, for we shall have nothing to do but 
nurse her up.” 

“My goodness!” cried Kate. “Wine! Mamma, here’s a bottle 
of wine for you !” 

But there was no answer. Poor Mrs. Raynor lay back in her chair 
unable to make any, the silent tears stealing down her pale cheeks. 

Charles bent over and kissed her. Little Bob, in his nightgown, 
crouched down by her side at the fire; while Edina, throwing off her 
shawl and bonnet, began to make preparations for the supper. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
HARD LINES. 


Lyinc in her darkened chamber, sick almost unto death, was Mrs. 
Frank Raynor. <A baby, some few days old, slept in a cot by the wall. 
No other child had been born to her, until now, since that season of 
peril at Eagles’ Nest: and just as her life had nearly paid the forfeit 
then, so it had again now. She was in danger still; she, herselt, 
thought dying. 

An attentive nurse moved noiselessly about the room. Edina stood 
by the bed, fanning the poor pale face resting on it.. The window was 
open as far as it would go, behind the blind: the invalid’s persistent 
cry throughout the morning had been, “ Give me air !” 

A light, quick step on the stairs, and Frank entered.. He took the 
fan from Edina’s tired hand into his strong one; and she seized on 
the opportunity to go down to the kitchen, to help Eve with the jelly 
ordered by Dr. Tymms ; a skilful practitioner of repute, who had been 
in constant attendance. Daisy opened her eyes to look at her husband, 
and the nurse quitted the room, leaving them together. 

“You will soon get about again, my darling,” said Frank, in his low, 
earnest, and most hopeful tones, that were worth their weight in gold 
toa sick chamber. ‘“Tymms assures me you are better this morning.” 

“T don’t want to get about,” faintly responded Daisy. 

“Not want to get about!” cried Frank, uncertain whether it would 
be best to treat the remark lightly, as a passing fancy emanating from 
weakness, or to inquire farther into it—for everything said by his wife 
now bore this depressing tenor. 

“ And you ought to know that I cannot wish it,” she resumed. 
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“ But I do not know it, Daisy, my love. I knownot why you should 
speak so.” 

“T shall be glad to die.” 

Frank bent a little lower, forgetting the fan. ‘“ Daisy, I truly and 
honestly believe that you will recover ; that the turning-point has come 
and gone. Tymms thinks so. Why, yesterday you could not have 
talked as you are talking now.” 

“T know I am dying. And it is so much the better for me.” 

He put his hand under the pillow, raising it slightly to bring her 
face nearer his, and spoke very tenderly and persuasively. That his 
own opinion as to her improving state was justified, he fully believed. 

“ My darling, you are getting better; and will get better. But, were 
it as you think, Daisy—otherwise—all the more reason would exist for 
telling me what you mean, and why you have for so long a time been 
in this depressed state of mind. Let me know the cause, Daisy.” 

For a few minutes she did not answer, and there ensued a pause. 
Frank thought that she was deliberating whether or not she should 
answer—and he was not mistaken. She shut her eyes again, and he 
took up the fan. 

‘‘T have thought, while lying here, that I should like to tell you 
before I die,” spoke Daisy at last. ‘“ But you don’t need telling.” 

“T do. I do, indeed.” 

“ It is because you no longer love me. You care for somebody else: 
not for me.” 

In very astonishment, Frank let fall the fan on the counterpane, 
“ And who is—‘ somebody else’ ?” 

“Oh, you know.” 

“Daisy, this is a serious charge, and you must answer me. Ido 
not know.” 

She turned her face towards him, but so buried it on the pillow that 
hardly any of it was visible, not speaking. Frank waited: he was 
ransacking his brains. 

“ Surely you cannot mean Edina !” 

A petulant, reproachful movement betrayed her anger. Edina! Who 
‘was an angel on earth, and so good to them all !—and older, besides. 
The tears began to drop slowly from her closed lashes, for she thought 
he must be playing with her. 

“Vou will be sorry for it when I am gone, Frank. Zdina/” 

“Who is it, Daisy?” 

A flush of hectic stole into her white cheeks, and the name was 
whispered so faintly that Frank had much ado to catch it. 

“ Rosaline Bell!” he repeated, gazing at her in doubt and surprise, 
for the thought crossed him that her senses might be wandering. “ But, 
Daisy, suppose we speak of this to-morrow instead of now,” he added 
as a measure of precaution. “You——” 
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“We will speak of it now, or never,” she interrupted vehemently. 
At least, as vehemently as anyone can speak whose voice is faint at the 
best and whose strength is of the lowest. And the sudden anger 
Frank’s words gave her—for she deemed that he was acting altogether 
a deceitful part and dared not speak—nerved her to tell out her 
grievances more fully than she might otherwise have had courage to do. 
Frank listened to the accusation with apparent equanimity; to the long 
line of disloyal conduct he had been indulging in since the early days 
at Trennach down to the present hour. His simple attempt at refuta- 
tion made no impression whatever: the belief was too long and firmly 
rooted to be quickly dispelled. 

“T would have borne any trial better than this,” concluded she, with 
a succession of sobbing sighs: “all our misfortunes would have been 
but sport to me in comparison. Don’t say any more, please. Perhaps 
she will feel some remorse when she hears I’m dead.” 

“We will let it drop now then, Daisy,” assented Frank. ‘“ But I 
have had no more thought of Rosaline than of the man in the moon.” 

“Will you go away now, please, and send the nurse in?” 

“What on earth is to be done?” thought Frank, doing as he was 
ordered. ‘‘ With this wretched fancy hanging over her, she may never 
get well; never. Torment of mind in these critical cases sometimes 
means death.” 

“ How is she now?” asked Edina, meeting him on the stairs. 

“Just the same.” 

“She seems so very unhappy in mind, Frank,” whispered Edina. 
“Do you know anything about it ?” 

“She is low and weak at present, you see,” answered Frank 
evasively. And he passed on. 

Frank Raynor was taking a mental review of the past. Of the 
admiration he Aad given to Rosaline Bell at Trennach ; of the solicitude 
he had evinced for her (or, rather, for her mother) since their stay in 
London. Of his constant visits to them: visits paid every three or 
four days at first ; later, daily or twice a day—for poor Mrs. Bell was 
now nearer her end than was Daisy. Yes, he did see, looking at the 
past carefully and dispassionately, that Daisy (her suspicions having 
been, as she had now confessed, first aroused by the tattle of the 
waiting-maid, Tabitha) might have fancied she saw grounds to feed her 
jealousy. She could not know, lacking the clue, that his friendship 
and solicitude for the Bells proceeded from a widely different cause. 
That clue she would never, as he believed, have furnished to her so 
long as she should live. 

“What a blessing it would be if some people were born without 
tongues !” concluded Frank, thinking of Tabitha Float. 

The slight symptoms of improvement continued; and at sunset 
Frank Raynor knew that his wife’s condition would bear the carrying 
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out of an idea he had formed. It was yet daylight outside, though 
the drawn curtains made the room dark, when Daisy was conscious of 
a sad, beautiful face bending over her, and an entreating voice whose 
gentle tone told of sadness. 

“Don’t shrink from me, Mrs. Frank Raynor,” whispered Rosaline— 
for she it was. “I am come to strive to put straight what I hear has 
been crooked.” 

And the few words she spoke; spoke earnestly and solemnly; 
brought peace to the unhappy wife’s heart. Daisy was too ill to feel 
much self-reproach then, but it was with some shame she found how 
mistaken she had been. 

“Oh, believe me!” concluded Rosaline, “I have never had a 
wrong thought of Mr. Frank Raynor; nor has he had one of me. 
Had we been true brother and sister, our intercourse with each other 
could not have been more open and simple.” 

“‘ He—he liked you at Trennach, and you liked him,” murmured 
poor Daisy, three parts convinced, but tearful. ‘‘ People talked about 
a 

“He liked me as an acquaintance, nothing more,” sighed Rosaline, 
passing over all mention of her own early feelings. ‘ He was fond of 
talking and laughing with me, and I would talk and laugh back again. 
I was light-hearted then. But never, I solemnly declare it, did a 
word of love, no, nor of affection, pass between us. And, in the 
midst of it, there fell upon me and my mother the dreadful grief of 
my father’s unhappy death. I have never laughed since then.” 

‘‘T have been thinking all these past three years that he went to the 
house only to see you,” sobbed Daisy. 

Rosaline shook her head. ‘He has come entirely for my mother 
Without pay, for he will not take it, he has been unremittingly kind 
and attentive, and has assuaged her pains on the way to death. God 
bless him! A few days, and I shall never see him again in this world. 
But I shall not forget what he has done for us; and God will not 
forget it.” 

“ You are not going to die, are you?” cried poor puzzled Daisy. 

“T am going to emigrate to New Zealand,” replied Rosaline. “As 
soon as I shall have laid my dear mother in her last home—and 
Death's shadow is even now upon her—I bid farewell to England for 
ever. We have relations who are settled near Wellington, and they are 
waiting to receive me. Were Mr. Raynor a free man, and had never 
possessed any other ties, there could be no question, now or ever, of 
love between him and me.” 

Daisy’s delicate hand went out to clasp the not less delicate one 
that rested near her on the bed, and her cheeks took quite a red tinge 
for her own folly and mistakes in the past. A wonderful liking, fancy, 
admiration, esteem—she hardly knew what to call it—was springing up 
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in her heart for this sad and beautiful young woman, whom she had 
so miserably misjudged. 

“ Forgive me for my foolish thoughts,” she whispered, quite a painful 
entreaty in her eyes. “I wish I had known you before: I would 
have made a friend of you.” 

“ Thank you, thank you!” warmly responded Rosaline. “That is 
all I came to say ; but it is Heaven’s truth. I, the unconscious cause 
of the trouble, am more sorry than you can be. Farewell, Mrs. 
Raynor, for now I must go back to my mother. I shall ever pray for 
your happiness and your husband’s.” 

“Won’t you kiss me?” asked Daisy with a rising sob. And Rosaline 
bent to do it. 

“ Are you convinced now, Daisy?” questioned Frank, coming into 
the room when he had seen Rosaline out of the house. “ Are you 
happier? ” 

All the answer she made was to lie on his arm and cry silently, 
abjectly murmuring something that he could not hear. 

“T thought it best to get Rosaline to come, as you would not believe 
me. When I told her of the mischief that was supposed to have been 
afloat, she was more eager to come than I to send her.” 

“Please forgive me, Frank! Please don’t be harsh with me! Iam 
so ashamed of myself; so sorry!” 


“Tt is over now; don’t think about it any more,” said he, kissing 
her very fervently. 

“T will never be so stupid again,” she sobbed. “And—Frank—I 
think I shall—perhaps—get well now.” 


Rosaline had said that Death’s shadow lay upon her mother even 
while she was talking with Mrs. Frank Raynor. In just twenty-four 
hours after that, Death himself came. When the day’s sunlight was 
fading, to give place to the tranquil stars and to the cooler air of night, 
Mrs. Bell passed peacefully away to her heavenly home. She had 
been a sad sufferer: she and her sufferings were alike at rest now. 

It was some two hours later. The women had gone downstairs, and 
Rosaline was sitting alone, her eyes dry but her heart overwhelmed 
with its anguish, when Blase Pellet came to make a call of inquiry. 
He had evinced true anxiety for the poor sick woman, and had often. 
brought her little costly dainties, such as rare, choice fruit. And once 
—it was a positive fact—once when Rosaline was absent, Blase had 
sat down and read to her from the New Testament. 

“Will you see her, Blase?” asked Rosaline, as he stood still, half 
dumb with the news. ‘She looks so peaceful.” 

Blase assented; and they went together into the death chamber, 
Very peaceful. Yes, none could look more so. 

VOL. XXII. EE 
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“ Poor old lady !” spoke Blase. “I’m sure I feel very sorry : almost 
as though it was my own mother. ‘Vas she sensible to the last?” 

“Quite to the very last ; and cc’tected,” replied Rosaline, suppressing 
a sob in her throat. “Mr. Frank Raynor called in the afternoon; and 
I know he saw that nothing more could be done for her, though he did 
not say as much. She was very still after he left, lying with her eyes 
shut. When she opened them and saw me, she put up her hand for 
me to take it. ‘I have been thinking about your father and that past 
trouble, dear,’ she said. ‘I am going to him: and what has never 
been cleared up here will be clear there.’ They were nearly the last 
words she spoke.” 

“It’s almost a pity but what it had been cleared up for her here,” 
said Blase. ‘It might have set her uncertainty at rest, don’t you see, 
Sometimes I had three parts of a mind to tell it her. She'd have 
thought a little less of Mr. Frank Raynor if I had told.” 

Rosaline, standing on one side the bed, cast a steady look on the 
young man, standing on the other. “Blase,” she said, ‘I think the 
time has come for me to ask you what you mean. As you well know, 
it is not your first hint, by many a one, in regard to what you saw that 
fatal night at Trennach. I have wanted to set you right; but I was 
obliged to avoid the subject while my mother lived; for had the real 
truth reached her she might have died of it.” 

“ Died of it!—Set me right !” repeated Blase, gazing back at Rosaline. 

“ By the half words, which you have allowed to escape you from 
time to time, I gather that you have believed my unfortunate father 
owed his death to Mr. Frank Raynor.” 

‘* So he did,” said Blase. 

“ So he did zo¢, Blase. It was I who killed my father.” 

The assertion seemed to confound him. But for the emotion that 
Rosaline was struggling with, her impressive tones, and the dead woman 
ying there, across whom they spoke, Blase might have deemed she was 
essaying to deceive him, and accorded her no belief. 

“Are you doubting my words, Blase?” she asked. “Listen. In 
going home from Granny Sandon’s that night, I took the street way, 
and saw you standing outside the shop, preparing to shut it up.. You 
nodded to me across the street, and I thought you meant to follow me 
as soon as you were at liberty. When I was beyond your sight, I set 
off to run, and should have been at home before you could have caught 
me up, but for meeting clerk Trim’s wife. She kept me talking for I 
cannot tell how long, relating some grievous tale about an accident that 
had happened to her sister at Pendon. I did not like to leave her in 
the middle of it; but I got away as soon as I could, though I daresay 
a quarter of an hour had been lost. As I reached the middle of the 
Plain, I turned round and saw some one following me at a good distance 
off, and I made no doubt it was you. At that same moment, Mr. 
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Frank Raynor met me, and began telling me of a fight that had taken 
place between Molly Janes and her husband, and oi the woman’s 
injuries, which he had been then attending to. It did not occupy 
above a minute; but, during that minute, while I was standing, you 
were advancing. I feared you would catch me up; and I wished Mr. 
Frank a hurried good night, and ran across to hide behind the mounds 
while you passed by. He did not understand the motive of my sud- 
den movement and followed me to ask what was the matter. I told 
him: that I had seen you coming, and I did not want you to join 
me. When I thought you must have gone by, I stole out to look; 
and, as I could not see you, thought what good speed you had made, 
to be already out of sight. It never occurred to me to suppose 
you had come to the mounds, instead of passing on.” 

“Bat I had come to them,” interrupted Blase eagerly. “My eyes 
are keener than most people’s, and I knew you both; and I saw you 
dart across, and Raynor after you. So I followed.” 

“Well—in very heedlessness, in playfulness, I ran up to the mouth 
of the shaft, and pretended to be listening for Dan Sandon’s ghost. 
Mrs. Raynor seized hold of me ; for I was too near the edge, and the 
least false step might have been fatal. Not a moment had we stood 
there ; not a moment; when a shout, followed by a blow on Mr. 
Raynor’s shoulder, startled us. It was my poor father. He was raising 
his stick for another blow when I, in my terror, pushed between him 
and Mr. Raynor to part them. With all my strength—and a terrified 
woman possesses strength—I flung them apart, not knowing the mouth 
of the pit was so near J flung my father into it, Blase.” 

“Good mercy !” ejaculated Blase. 

‘“‘Mr, Frank Raynor leaped forward to save him, and nearly lost his 
own life in consequence: it was an even touch, whether he followed 
my father, or whether he could balance himself backwards. I seized 
his coat, and I believe—he believes—that that alone saved him.” 

“T saw the scuffle,” gasped Blase. “I could have taken my oath 
that it was Raynor who pushed your father in.” 

“T am telling the truth in the presence of my dead mother and before 
Heaven,” spoke Rosaline, lifting her hands in solemnity. “Do you 
doubt it, Blase Pellet ?” 

“No—no ; I can’t, I don’t,” confessed Blase. ‘ Moonlight’s decep- 
tive. And the wind was rushing along, like mad, between my eyes 
anc the shaft.” ; 

“TI only meant to part them,” wailed Rosaline. “And, but that my 
poor father*was unsteady in his gait that night, he need not have fallen, 
It is true I pushed him close to the brink, and there he tottered, in his 
unsteadiness, for the space of a second, and fell backwards: his poor 
lameness made him awkward at the best of times. A stronger man, 
sure of his feet, need not and would not have fallen in. But oh, Blase, 
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that’s no excuse for me! It does not lessen my guilt or my misery one 
iota. It was I who killed him ; I, I!” 

“Has Mr. Raynor known this all along?” asked Blase, whose 
faculties for the moment were somewhat confused. 

Rosaline looked at him in surprise. “ Known it? Why, he was an 
actor in it. Ah, Blase, you have been holding Mr. Raynor guilty in 
your suspicious heart ; he knows you have; and he has been keeping 
the secret out of compassion for me, bearing your ill thoughts in silent 
patience. All these four years he has been dreading that you would 
bring the accusation against him publicly. It has been in your heart ; 
I know it has ; to accuse him of my father’s murder.” 

“No, not really,” said Blase, knitting his brows. “I should never 
have done it. I only wanted him to think so.” 

“ And, see you not what it would have involved? I honestly believe 
that Frank Raynor would never have cleared himself at my expense, 
but he feared that 7 should speak and clear him. As I should have 
done. And that would have gone well-nigh to kill my poor mother. 
For my sake Mr. Raynor has borne all this, borne with you, doing what 
lay in his power to ward off exposure.” 

“He always favoured you,” spoke Blase in a crestfallen tone. 

“ Not for the sake of hat has he done it,” quickly returned Rosaline. 
“He takes his share of blame for that night’s work; and w// take it, 
in spite of blame not attaching to him. Had he gone straight home 
as I bade him, and not followed me to the mounds, it would not have 
happened, he says; so he reproaches himself. And that, so far, is true. 
It was a dreadful thing for both of us, Blase.” 

“1 wish it had been him instead of you,” retorted Blase. 

“You know that our old clergyman at Trennach, Mr. Pine, was in 
London last Easter and came here to see my mother,” resumed Rosa- 
line. “I privately asked him to let me have half an hour alone with 
him, and he said I might call on him at his lodgings. I went; and I 
told him what I have now told you, Blase; and at my request he 
got a lawyer there, who drew up this statement of mine in due form, 
and I swore to its truth and signed it in their presence. A copy of this, 
sealed and attested, has been handed to Mr. Raynor; Mr. Pine keeps 
another copy. I do not suppose they will ever need to be used ; but 
there the deeds are, in case of need. It wasright that some guarantee 
of the truth should be given to secure Mr. Raynor, as I was intending 
to go to the other end of the world.” 

“Tt sounds altogether like a tale,” cried Blase. 

“A very hideous one.” 

“ And, as to your going to the end of the world, Rosaline, you know 
that you need not do it. I am well off, now my father’s dead, and——” 

She held up her hand warningly. “ Blase, you know that this is an 
interdicted subject. I shall never, never marry in this world: and, of 
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all men in it, the two whom I would least marry are you and Mr. Raynor. 
He takes a share of that night’s blame; you may take at least an equal 
share: for, had you not persisted in following me from Trennach, when 
you knew it would be distasteful to me, I should have had no need to 
seek refuge in the mounds, and the calamity could not have occurred. 
Never speak to me of marriage again, Blase.” 

“It’s very hard lines,” grumbled Blase. 

“And are not my lines hard ?—and have not Mr. Frank Raynor’s 
been hard? But oh, Blase, dear Blase,” she softly added, “let us 
remember, to our consolation, that these ‘ hard lines’ are but sent to us 
in mercy. Without them, and the discipline they bring, we might never 
seek to gain Heaven.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SUNSHINE EVERYWHERE. 


ALIcE Raynor was sitting in a small parlour at Mrs. Preen’s, dedicated 
to herself and the children’s studies, busily employed in correcting 
exercises. The afternoon sun shone upon the room hotly, and she had 
drawn the table into the shade. Her head and fingers were given to 
their work, but her deeper thoughts were far away: for there existed 
not a minute in the day that the anxiety caused by her uncertain pro- 
Spects was not present to her mind, more or less. She knew nothing of 
the new hopes relative to Eagles’ Nest. In good truth, those hopes, 
both to Mrs. Raynor and Edina, seemed almost too wonderful to be 
true ; and as yet they refrained from imparting them to Alice. 

The corrections did not take long to make, and then Alice laid down 
the pen and sat thinking. She felt hot and thirsty and weary, and 
wished it was nearer tea-time. The old days at Eagles’ Nest came into 
her thoughts. They very often did come: and the contrast they pre- 
sented to these later ones always made her sad. 

A slight tap at the door—which she did not hear in the noise of the 
street-—and a gentleman entered. William Stane. Alice blushed 
through her hot cheeks when, she saw who it was, and brushed the tears 
from her eyes. But not before he had seen them. 

“‘T beg your pardon, Miss Raynor. Mrs. Preen is out, I hear.” 

“Yes: she is out with the two little girls.” 

“TI am sorry. I have brought up some admission tickets for the 
flower-shéw at the Botanical: they were only given me this morning. 
Do you think Mrs. Preen will be back soon?” 

“Not in time to use the tickets. ‘They are gone to an afternoon tea 
at Richmond.” 

“What a pity! A great pity to lose the tickets. It is the rose show. 
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I—suppose you could not go with me?” added Mr. Stane in some 
hesitation. 

“Oh dear no,” replied Alice, glancing at him in astonishment. 
“Thank you very much.” 

“Mrs. Preen would not like it, you think?” 

“T amsure she would not: You forget that I am only the governess.” 

Down sat Mr. Stane on the other side the table, and began fingering 
absently one of the exercise books, looking occasionally at Alice while 
he did so. 

“What were you crying about?” he suddenly asked. 

Alice was taken aback. ‘ I—I don’t thing I was quite crying.” 

‘You were very near it. What was the matter?” 

“TI am very sorry to have'to leave,” she truthfully answered. “ Mrs. 
Preen is about to reside fora time in Devonshire, as perhaps you know, 
and the little girls are to go to school. So I am no longer wanted 
bere.” 

‘“*T should consider that a subject for laughing, instead of crying. 
You will be spared work.” 

-“ Ah, you don’t know,” cried Alice, her tone one of pain. “If I do 
not work here, I must elsewhere. And the next place I get may be 
harder than this.” 

“‘ And you were crying at the anticipation ?” 

“No. I was crying—that is, I was ready to cry—at the thought 
of perhaps not being able speedily to find another situation. I— 
suppose,” she timidly added, “you do not happen to know of any 
situation vacant, Mr. Stane ?” 

“‘ Why yes, I believe Ido. And I think you will be just the right 
person to fill it.” 

Her blue eyes brightened, her whole face lighted up with eagerness. 
“Oh, if you can but obtain it for me! I shall be so thankful, for 
mamma’s sake.” 

“ But it is not as a governess.” 

“ Not as a governess! What then?” 

** As a housekeeper.” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Alice in dismay. ‘I don’t know very much 
about housekeeping. People would not think me old enough.” 

“ And as a wife.” 

She did not understand him. He was rising from his seat to 
approach her, a smile on his face. Alice sat looking at him with 
parted lips. 

“ As my wife, Alice,” he said, bending low. ‘“ Oh, my dear, surely 
our foolish estrangement may end! I have been wishing it for some 
time past. I am tired of chambers, and want to set up a real home 
fur myself. I want a wife in it. Alice, if you will be that wife, well: 
otherwise I shall probably stay as I am for ever.” 
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Ah, there could be no longer any doubt: he was in earnest. His 
tender tones, his beseeching eyes, the warm clasp of his hands, told 
her all the joyous truth—that his love was her own still. She burst 
into tears of emotion, and William Stane kissed them away. 

“You don’t despise me because I have been a governess?” she 
sobbed. , 
“ My darling, I only love you all the better for it. And shall prize 

you more.” 

He sat down by her side and quietly told her all. That for a 
considerable period of time, after their parting, he had steeled his 
heart against her, and done his best to drive her out of it. He thought 
he had.succeeded. He believed he should have succeeded but for 
meeting her again at Mrs, Preen’s. That showed him that she was just 
as dear to him as ever. Still he strove against his love; but he con- 
tinued his visits to the Preens, who were old friends of his: and each 
time, that he chanced to see Alice, served to convince him more and 
more that he could not part with her. He was about to tell his father 
that he had made up his mind to marry Miss Raynor, when Sir Philip 
died, and then he did not speak to Alice quite immediately. All this. 
he explained to her. 

“And but for your coming into this house, Alice, and my op- 
portunities of seeing you in it, we should in all human probability 
have remained estranged throughout life. So, you see that I would 
not have had you not become a governess for the world.” 

She smiled through her tears. ‘It was not in that light I spoke.” 

“‘T am aware of it. But you are more fitted to make a good wife 
now, after your experiences and your trials, than you would have been 
in the old prosperous days at Eagles’ Nest. I shall be especially glad. 
for one thing—that when you are mine I shall have a right to ease 
your mother’s straits and difficulties. She has deemed me very hard- 
hearted I daresay ; but I have often and often thought of her, and 
wished I had a plea for calling on and helping her.” 

His intention showed a good heart. But William Stane and Alice 
were alike ignorant of one great fact—that Mrs. Raynor no longer 
needed help. She would shortly be back at Eagles’ Nest, all her 
struggles over. 

The hot sun still streamed into the little room, but Alice wondered 
what had become of its oppressive heat, what of her own sick weari- 
ness. The day and all things with it, without and within, had changed 
to Elysium. 


Frank Raynor attended the funeral of old Mrs. Bell. He chose to 
do it: and Rosaline felt the respect keenly, and thanked him for it. 
He would have been just as well pleased not to have Mr. Blase Pellet 
for his companion mourner: but it had to be. On his return home 
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from the cemetery, Frank’s way led him past the Bells’ lodgings, and 
he called in just to see Rosaline, who had been too sick in health, too 
depressed in spirits to attend herself. Not one minute had he been 
there when Mr. Blase Pellet also came in. On the third day from that, 
Rosaline was to sail for New Zealand. 

“ And I say that it is a very cruel thing of her to sail at all,” struck 
in Blase, when Frank chanced to make some remark about the 
voyage. “As my wife, she would m 

“Blase, you know the bargain,” quietly interrupted Rosaline, turning 
her sad eyes upon him. “Not a word of that kind must ever be 
spoken by you to me again. I will not hear it, or bear it.” 

“I’m not going to speak of it; it’s of no use,” grumbled Blase. 
* But a fellow who feels his life is blighted can’t be wholly silent. And 
you might have been so happy at Trennach! You liked the place 
once.” 

“ Are you going back to Trennach ?” asked Frank, in surprise. 

“Yes,” said Blase. ‘I only came to London to be near her; and 
I shan’t care to stay in it, once she is gone. Float, the druggist, has 
been wanting me for sometime. I am to be his partner ; and the whole 
concern will be mine after he has done with it.” 

“‘I wish you success, Blase,” said Frank heartily. ‘ You can make 
a better thing of the business than old Float makes, if you will.” 

“TI mean to,” answered Blase. 

“T wish to take this opportunity of saying just a word to you, Blase,” 
again spoke up Rosaline, smoothing down the crape of her gown with 
one finger, in what looked like nervousness. ‘I have informed Mr. 
Raynor of the conversation I had with you the night my mother died, 
and that you are aware of the confession he and Mr. Pine alike hold.” 

Frank turned quickly to Blase. ‘“ You perceive now that you have 
been lying under a mistake from the first, with regard to me.” 

“T do,” said Blase: “I am never ashamed to confess myself in the 
wrong, once I am convinced of it. But I should never have brought it 
against you, Mr. Frank Raynor, never; and that, I fancy, is what you 
have been fearing. In future, the less said about that past night the 
better. Better for all of us to try and forget it.” 

Frank nodded an emphatic acquiescence, and took up his hat to 
depart. Yes, indeed, better forget it. He should have to allude to it 
once again, for he meant to tell the full truth to Edina; and then he 
would put it from his mind. 

He went home, wondering whether any urgent calls had been made 
upon him during this morning's absence ; and was standing behind the 
counter, questioning Sam, when a brown-looking little gentleman walked 
in, Frank gazed at him in amazement: for it was Mr. Max Brown. 

“ How are you, Raynor?” asked the traveller, grasping Frank's 
hand cordially. 
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‘My goodness!” exclaimed Frank. ‘ Have you dropped from the 
moon?” 

“T dropped last from the Southampton train. Got into port last 
night.” 

“ All well?” 

“ Very well. And my good old mother is not dead yet. 

There was no mistaking the stress upon the word: there was no 
mistaking the perfectly easy air that pervaded Mr. Max Brown’s whole 
demeanour. Whatever cause might have detained him so long from 
his home and country, it did not appear to be an unpleasant one. 

“ There was a young lady in the case,” he acknowledged, entering on 
his explanation with a smile on his tanned face. ‘Lota Elmaine; old 
Elmaine the planter’s only daughter. The old man would not let us be 
married ; Lota was too young, he said; the marriage should not take 
place until she was in Europe. Will you believe it, Raynor, old 
Elmaine has kept me on like that all the blessed while I have been 
away, perpetually saying he was coming over here, and never coming ! 
Never a month passed but he gave out he should sail the next.” 

“ And so you stayed also !” 

“T stayed also. I would not leave Lota to be snapped up by some 
covetous rascal in my absence. Truth to tell, I could not part with her 
on my own score.” 

“ And where is Miss Lota Elmaine ?” 

“No longer in existence. She is Mrs. Max Brown.” 

“Then you have brought her over with you !” 

“Poor Elmaine died a few months ago; and Lota got a touch of 
the native fever, which left her prostrate and thin: so I persuaded her 
to marry me off-hand that I might bring her here for change. She 
is better already. The voyage has done her no end of good.” 

“‘Where is she?” 

“ At a private hotel in Westminster. We have taken up our quar- 
ters there for the time being.” 

“Until you can come here,” assumed Frank. “ I suppose you want 
me to clear out as soon as possible. My wife is ill id 

“T want you to stay for good, if you will,” interrupted Mr. Brown. 
“The business is excellent, you know, better than when I left it. If you 
will take to it I shall make it quite easy for you.” 

“What are you going to do yourself ?” questioned Frank. 

“ Nothing at present,” said Mr. Max Brown. “ Lota’s relatives on the 
mother’s side live in Wales and she wants to go amongst them for a 
time. Perhaps I shall set up in practice there. Lota’s fortune is more 
than enough for us, but I should be miserable with nothing todo. Will 
you take to this concern, Raynor?” 

“T think not,” replied Frank, shaking his head. “ My wife does 
not like the locality.” 
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“ Neither would my wife like it. Well, there’s no hurry; it is a good 
offer, and you can consider it. And, look here, Raynor: if you would 
like a day or two’s holiday now, take it: you have been hard at work 
long enough. I will come down and attend for you. I should like to 
see my old patients again; though some of them were queer kind of 
people.” 

“Thank you,” said Frank mechanically. Thought after thought was 
passing through his mind. No, he would not stay here. He had no 
further motive to seek obscurity, thank Heaven, and Daisy should be 
removed to a more congenial atmosphere. He must be only an assist- 
ant yet, he supposed ;: but better luck might come in course of time. 

And better luck, though Frank knew it not, was on his way to him 
even then. , 

What with one thing and another, that day seemed destined to be 
somewhat of an eventful day to Frank Raynor. Inthe evening a letter 
was delivered to him from Mr. George Atkinson, requesting him to go 
down to Eagles’ Nest on the morrow, as he wished particularly to see 
him. 

“What can he want with me ?—unless he is about to appoint me 
Surgeon-in-Ordinary to his high and mighty self!” quoth Frank lightly, 
“T should like to go. I should like to see the old place again. Can 
I go? Daisy is better. Max Brown has offered me a day or two’s rest. 
Yes, Ican. And I'll drop Max a note now to say his patients will be 
waiting for him to-morrow morning.” 


“ A parcel for you, sir.” 

“A parcel for me!” repeated Mr. Atkinson to his servant, some 
slight surprise in his tone. For he was not in the habit of receiving 
parcels, and wondered what was being sent to him. 

The parcel was done up rather clumsily in brown paper, and 
appeared, by the label on it, to have come by fast train from Hereford. 
Mr. George Atkinson looked on the address with curiosity. It did not 
bear his name but was simply directed to “ The Resident of Eagles’ 
Nest.” 

“Undo it, Thomas,” said he. 

Thomas took off the string and unfolded the brown paper. This 
disclosed a second envelope of paper, white: and a sealed note, 
similarly superscribed, lying on it. Mr. Atkinson took the note in his 
hand: but Thomas was quick, and in a minute the long-lost ebony desk 
stood revealed to view, its key tied to it. 

“Qh,” said Mr. Atkinson. ‘“ What does the letter say?” 

The letter proved to be from Mademoiselle Delrue, the former gover- 
ness at Eagles’ Nest. Ina long and rather complicated explanation, 
written partly in French, partly in English, the following facts came to 
light. 
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When about to leave Eagles’ Nest ; things and servants being at that 
time at sixes and sevens there; the kitchen maid, one Jane—or as 
Mademoiselle wrote it, Jeanne—a good-natured girl, had offered to 
assist her to pack up. She had shown Jeanne her books, stacked ready 
in the small study, and Jeanne had packed them in several separate 
parcels, for Mademoiselle’s stock of books was extensive. After leaving 
Mrs. Raynor’s, Mademoiselle Delrue had gone into a family who spent 
a large portion of their time in travelling on the Continent and else- 
where: much luggage could not be allowed to Mademoiselle, conse- 
quently her parcels of books had remained unpacked from that time to 
this. She had now settled down with the family in Herefordshire, had 
her parcels forwarded to her, and unpacked them. To her consternation, 
hex grief, her horror—Mademoiselle dashed all three of the words—in one 
of these parcels she discovered not books, but the black desk, one that 
she well remembered as belonging to Major Raynor: that stupid Jeanne 
must have taken it to be hers, and committed the error of putting it up. 
Mademoiselle finished by asking whether she could be forgiven: if one 
slight element of consolation could peep out upon her, it was to,find 
that the desk was empty. She had lost not an instant in sending it 
back to Eagles’ Nest, and she begged the resident gentleman there 
(whose name, she had the pain of confessing had quite escaped her 
memory) to be so kind as forward it, together with this note of con- 
trition and explanation, to Mrs. Raynor—whose present residence 
she was not acquainted with. And she had the honour to salute him 
with respectful cordiality. 

“Don’t go away, Thomas,” said his master. “I want you to stay 
while I search the private compartment of this desk : I fancy those 
missing papers may be init. Let mesee? Yes, this is the way to do 
it—And here’s the spring.” 

With one touch, the false bottom was lifted out. Beneath, quietly 
lay the lost bonds; also a copy of Mrs. Atkinson’s last will—the one 
made in favour of George Atkinson, and a few words written by her to 
himself. 

“You see them, Thomas? See that I have found them here?” 

“ Indeed I do, sir.” 

“That’s all, then. People are fond of saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction,” said Mr. Atkinson to himself with a smile, as the man 
withdrew. He examined the bonds; ascertained, to his intense as- 
tonishment, that the money they related to had been invested in his 
name, and in one sole profitable undertaking. And it appeared that 
Mrs. Atkinson had given directions that the yearly interest arising 
should remain and be added to the principal, until such time as ti 
George Atkinson, should claim it. 

“Little wonder we could not find the money,” thought he. ‘And 
now—what is to be done with it?” And taking only a few minutes 
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for consideration, he addressed the letter, just spoken of, to Frank 
Raynor. Which had brought the latter down in person. 

“‘T never heard of so romantic athing!” cried Frank with his sweet 
smile and gay manner, that so won upon everybody; and was now 
winning upon George Atkinson, as he listened to the narrative on his 
arrival at Eagles’ Nest. ‘I am sure I congratulate you very heartily. 
The hunts that pcor uncle Francis used to have over those very bonds! 
And to think that they were lying all the while close under his hand !” 

“‘T expect not much of the money would have been left for me, had 
he found them,” significantly remarked Mr. Atkinson. 

Frank laughed. ‘To say the truth I don’t think it would. Is it 
very much?” 

“A little over one-and-twenty thousand pounds. That is what I 
make it at a rough calculation—of course including the interest to this 
date.” 

“What a lot of money! You can set up a coach-and-six,” added 
he, joking lightly. 

.““ Ay. By the way, Mr. Francis Raynor, how came you to treat me 
so cavalier'y when I was playing ‘ Tiger’ here?—the name you and 
Charles were pleased to bestow upon me “ 

“Oh, Charley gave you that name,” interrupted Frank, his blue eyes 
dancing with merriment. “ He took you for a sheriff’s officer about 
to serve a writon him. I’m sure I never was so astonished in all my 
life as when Charley told me the other day that the Tiger had turned 
out to be, not a Tiger, but Mr. George Atkinson.” 

“T can understand his shunning me, under the misapprehension. 
But why, I ask, did you do it? You were not in fear, I presume, of a 
sheriff's officer ?” 

Frank’s face grew grave at once. “No, I was not in fear of that,” 
he said, dropping his voice, ‘‘ but I had fears on another score. I had 
reason to fear that I was being watched—looked after—tracked ; and 
I thought you were doing it. Iam thankful to say,” he added, his 
countenance brightening again, “ that I was under a misapprehension 
altogether: but I only learnt that very lately. It has been a great 
trouble to me for years, keeping me down in the world—and yet I had 
done nothing nyself to deserve it. I—I cannot explain further, and 
would be glad to drop the subject,” he continued, raising his eyes 
ingenuously tu George Atkinson’s. ‘And I heartily beg your pardon 
for all the discourtesy I was guilty of. It is against my nature to show 
any—even to a Tiger.” 

“As I should fancy. It gave me a wrong impression of you. Made 
me think all you Raynors were alike—worthless. It’s true, Frank. I 
was ready to be a good friend to you then, had you allowed me. And 
now tell me of your plans.” 

Frank, open-natured, full of candour, told freely all he knew about 
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himself. That he did not intend to remain at Mr. Max Brown’s, for 
Daisy disliked the place, and he should look out for a more desirable 
situation at the West End, as assistant-surgeon. 

“Why not set up in practice for yourself at the West End?’ 
asked George Atkinson. 

‘Because I have nothing to set up upon,” answered Frank. “ That 
has been a bar all along. We must live, you see, while the practice 
was coming in.” 

“You could do it on seven thousand pounds!” 

“Seven thousand pounds!” echoed Frank. ‘ Why, yes! on the 
half of it; on the quarter. But I have no money at all, you under- 
stand.” 

“Ves, you have, Frank. You have that much. At least you will 
have it in the course of a few days !” 

Frank’s pleasant lips were parting with a smile. He thought it was 
meant as a joke. 

“Look here. This money, that has come to light, of your aunt 
Atkinson’s—you cannot, I hope, imagine for a moment that I should 
keep it. By law it is mine, for she willed it to me ; but I shall divide 
it into three portions, and give them to those who are her rightful 
heirs: her brother’s families. One portion to Mrs. Raynor; one to 
you; one to that angel of goodness, Edina~—” 

“ And she is an angel,” interrupted Frank hotly, carried away by the 
praise. ‘ How we should all have got on without Edina, I know not. 
—But, Mr. Atkinson, you must not do by us this that you are talking 
of: at least as far as I am concerned. It would be too chivalrously 
generous.” 

“Why not by you?” 

“T could not think of taking it. I have no claim upon you. Who 
am I, that you should benefit me? ” 

“T benefit you as your father’s son. Were he alive this money 
would be his: it will now be yours. There, say no more, Frank: you 
cannot talk me out of doing bare justice. You will own seven thousand 
pounds next week, and you can lay your plans accordingly.” 

“T shall not know how to thank you,” cried Frank, with something 
like a sob in his throat. ‘“ What will Max Brown say when he hears 
that I shall leave him for certain? He does not believe it yet.” 

“ Max Brown can go promenading.” 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


It was a warm, balmy September day. The blue sky was without a 
cloud, the sunbeams glinted through the many-hued foliage, beginning 
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to change with the coming autumn, and fell on the smooth velvet lawn 
at Eagles’ Nest. On that same green lawn stood a group of people in 
gala attire, for this had been a gala day with them. William Stane and 
Alice Raynor were married that morning. They had now just driven 
from the gates, around which the white satin shoes and the rice lay 
in showers. 

It had been Mr. George Atkinson’s intention to resign Eagles’ 
Nest at the end of June, almost immediately after he first spoke of 
doing so. But his intention, like a great many more intentions formed 
in this uncertain world of ours, was frustrated. The Raynors could 
not so soon come down to take possession of it. Charles had given 
notice at once to leave Prestleigh and Preen’s; but he was requested, 
as a favour, not to do so until the second week in August, for the office 
had much ado to get through its work before the long vacation. And 
as Charles had learnt to study other people’s interests more than his 
own, he cheerfully said he would stay. It was a proud moment for 
him, standing amid the fellow clerks who had looked down upon him, 
when one of those very clerks copied out the deed of gift by which 
Eagles’ Nest was transferred to him by George Atkinson, and which 
constituted him from henceforth its rightful and legal owner. Charles, 
who knew a little of law by this time, proposed to himself to commence 
reading for the Bar: he had acquired the habit of work and knew its 
value, and did not wish to be an idle man. But George Atkinson, 
their true friend and counsellor, spoke against it. The master of 
Eagles’ Nest need be no idle man, he said; rather, if he did his duty 
faithfully, too busy a one. Better for Charles to learn how to till his 
land and manage his property, than to plead in a law court ; better to 
constitute himself the active, personal manager of his estate. Charles 
saw the advice was sound, and meant to follow it. 

Neither was Alice ready to leave London so soon as she had ex- 
pected, for Mrs. Preen’s intended departure from home was delayed 
for some weeks, and she also requested Alice to remain. Alice was 
nothing loth. She saw William Staue frequently, and Mrs. Preen 
took a warm interest in the getting ready of her wedding clothes. 

But the chief impediment to their departure from Laurel Cottage, 
the poor home which had sheltered them so long, lay with Mrs. 
Raynor. Whether the reaction, of finding their miserable troubles 
at an end and fortune smiling again, told too strongly upon her 
weakened frame ; or whether that headache—which you may remember 
she complained of the night Edina reached home with the joyful 
news from Eagles’ Nest—was in truth the advance symptom of an 
itiness already attacking her, certain it was that from that night Mrs 
Raynor drooped. The headache did not leave her; other feelings 
of discomfort crept on. At the end of a few days (which days Edina 
had spent at Frank’s in attendance on his sick wife) a doctor was 
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called in. He pronounced it to be low fever. Edina left Daisy, who 
was then out of danger, to go back home, where she was now most 
wanted. For some weeks Mrs. Raynor did not quit her bed ; and it 
was getting towards the end of August before they could go down to 
take possession of Eagles’ Nest. She was better then; well, soto say ; 
but much reduced, and still required care. 

“This place will bring back your health and spirits in no time, 
mother dear,” cried Charles, bending towards her, as they drove up to 
the gates of Eagles’ Nest. She was leaning back in the carriage, side 
by side with Edina ; tears were trickling down her pale cheeks. He 
took her hand. ‘“ You don’t speak, mother.” 

“Charley, I was thanking God. And wondering what we can do to 
show our thanks to Him in the future. I know that my life will be 
one long, lasting, heartfelt pzean of gratitude.” 

Charley leaned from the carriage window. Talking to the lodge- 
keeper was Jetty the carpenter. Standing with them and watching the 
carriage was a man whom Charles remembered as one Tubbs; re- 
membered, to his shame, what his own treatment had been of the poor 
fellow in the days gone by. Good heavens! that he should have been 
so insolent, purse-proud, haughty a young upstart! his cheeks were 
reddening now with the recollection. Ungenerous words and deeds 
generally come flashing back to us as reminders when we least want 
them. 

Could that be Charles Raynor !—their future master? Jetty and 
Tubbs scarcely believed that in the pale, self-contained, gentle-faced 
man, who looked so much older than his years, they saw the arrogant 
braggart of other days; scarcely believed that the sweet smile, the 
cordial wave of the hand, the passing word of kindly greeting, the 
steadfast regard shining on them from the considerate eyes, could be 
indeed meant for themselves. Ah yes, they might cast out fear ; it was 
Charles Raynor. And they saw that the good news whispered to them 
all by Mr. Atkinson was indeed true: that their new master would be 
as good and faithful a friend to them as he himself had been during 
these past three years. 

“God ever helping me to be so!” aspirated Charles to his own heart. 
A whole lifetime of experience, spent in prosperity, could not have 
worked the change wrought in him by this comparatively short period 
of bitter adversity. 

George Atkinson stood at the door to receive them. He had not 
yet quitted Eagles’ Nest. For a week or so they were to be his guests 
init: or he theirs. Some hearty joking and laughter was raised ia 
this the first mqment of meeting, as to which it would be, led to by a 
remark of Mrs. Raynor’s: that she hoped he would not find the chil- 
dren—coming on with Alice in another carriage—troublesome guests. 

“Nay, the house is yours, you know, not mine; you cannot be my 
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guests,” laughed George Atkinson. 
Raynor?” 

“T say we are your guests,” answered Edina. “And very glad to 
be.” 

“ At least I did not think you would side against me,” said George 
Atkinson, with mock resentment. “For this day, let it be so then. 
To-morrow I subside into my proper place, and Mrs. Raynor begins 
her reign.” 

“I have been wondering how we can ever be su fficiently grateful 
to God,” she whispered with emotion, taking his hand in hers, “I 
know not how we can ever thank you.” 

“Nay, my dear lady, I have done but what was right and just ; right 
and just in His sight, and according to His laws,” was George 
Atkinson’s solemn answer. ‘‘We must all strive for that, you know, 
if we would ensure peace at the last. Here come the young ones !— 
and that curly-headed urchin, gazing at us with his great blue eyes, 
must be my disappointed little candidate for the Bluecoat School.” 

The week passed soon; and the wedding morning dawned. And 
now that was past, and the bridal carriage had driven off; and the 
white slippers and the rice thrown, and the people had collected on 
the lawn under the shining afternoon sun. The only guests were Frank 
Raynor and his wife, who had arrived the evening before. Street the 
lawyer and a brother of William Stane’s had come for the morning; 
but had already left again to catch an up train. 

Frank Raynor, aided by the seven thousand pounds made over to 
him, had taken to the house and practice of a deceased medical man 
in May Fair, and was securely established there and doing fairly well. 
Mr. Max Brown, who, with his wife, had been spending a week with 
them, had disposed of the Lambeth practice to another purchaser. 
Daisy was happy again, and just as pretty and blooming as in the old 
days at Trennach, Frank, without entering into actual particulars (he 
did that only to Edina), had disclosed to her enough of that past 
night’s fatal work to account for his interest in, and care of, Mrs. Bel! 
and poor Rosaline. Fifteen times at least in the day and night, Daisy, 
with much contrition and many repentant tears, would whisper prayers 
to her husband to forgive—forgive her; saying at the same time she 
could never forgive herself. Frank would kiss the tears away and tell 
her to let bygones be bygones, that they were beginning life afresh. 
Rosaline had sailed for her new home and country—was probably by 
this time nearing its shores. Most earnestly was it to be hoped she 
wouid regain happiness there. 

Who so proud as Mrs. Daisy, flitting about the lawn with her three 
months’ old baby in her arms, resplendent in ifs white robes! The 
little thing was named Francis George, and George Atkinson was its 
godfather. So many interests had claimed their attention that day, that 


“How do you say, Miss 
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not a minute had been found for inquiries and answers; and it was 
only now, at the first quiet moment, that Mr. Atkinson was beginning 
to inquire how Frank was prospering. 

“ First-rate,” said sanguine Frank, his kindly face in a glow. “I 
wish with all my heart every beginner was getting on as well as I!” 

“‘ And my mother has come out of her tantrums,” put in Daisy irre- 
verently, handing the baby over to its nurse, who stood by. “I had 
quite a long letter from her yesterday morning, Mr. Atkinson, in which 
she graciously forgives me, and says I shall have my proper share of 
the money that my uncle Tom left to her last year. Which will be at 
least some thousands of pounds.” 

“Tt never rains but it pours, you know,” smiled Frank. ‘ Money 
drops in now we don’t particularly want it.” 

“ And so,” added Daisy, “ we mean to set up our brougham. Frank 
needs one badly.” 

“Frank needs it for use, and you for show,” cried George Atkinson, 
laughing at her. 

“Yes, that is just it,” acknowledged Daisy. “I expect I shall not 
get much use out of it, though, as his practice increases.—When do 
you take possession of your town house, Mr. Atkinson? You will 
not be very far from us.” 

“T go up to it from Eagles’ Nest to-morrow,” was the reply. 
“Perhaps not to remain long in it at present. I am not yet able 
to form my plans.” 

“Not able to form your plans!” echoed Daisy, in her saucy, 
engaging way, her eyes, bright as amber, gazing into his, questioningly. 
“Why, I should have thought you might have laid your plans on the 
first of January for all the year, having nobody to consult but your- 
self.” 

“But if I am uncertain—capricious?” returned he, in a half-jesting 
tone. 

“ Ah, that’s a different thing. I should not have thought you that 
at all. But—pray tell me, Mr. Atkinson! What do the people down 
here say, now they have found out that it was you, yourself, who lived 
incog. amidst them three years ago ?” 

“They say nothing to me. I daresay they conjecture that I had 
my reasons for it. Or perhaps they think I was only amusing myself,” 
continued George Atkinson, glancing at Edina. 

Edina smiled at him in return. All’s well that ends well: and that 
incognito business had turned out very well in the end. To her only, 
had George Atkinson spoken out fully of the motives that swayed him, 
the impressions he received. 

Edina stood by in all her finery. She had never been so smart 
in her life: and perhaps had never looked so well. A mauve silk 
dress, and a lovely pink rose in her bosom, nestling amid white lace. 
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Edina was rich now—as she looked on riches. Seven thousand 
pounds, and all her own! She had held out strenuously against 
receiving it, pointing out to George Atkinson that it would be wrong 
and unfair to give it her, as her Aunt Ann had never meant to leave 
her any money at all. But Edina’s arguments and objections proved 
of no avail. Mr. Atkinson quietly shut his ears, and transferred the 
money over to her, in spite of her protests. The first use Edina made 
of her cheque-book was to send one hundred pounds to Mr. Pine, 
that he might distribute it among the poor of Trennach. 

Like George Atkinson, as he had just avowed, Edina had not laid 
out her plans. She could not decide where her chief residence should 
be. Mrs. Raynor and Charles naturally pressed her to stay at Eagles’ 
Nest: but she hesitated to comply. A wish to havea home of her own, 
some little place of her own setting up, was making itself heard in her 
heart: and she could visit Eagles’ Nest from time to time. Should 
the little homestead be near to them ?—or at Trennach? It was this 
that she could not decide. But she must decide very shortly, for she 
wished to give them her decision on the morrow. 

Turning away from the busy talkers, from the excited children 
capering about ; Kate in white, and little Bob, not in a long-skirted 
blue coat and yellow stockings, but in black velvet and knickerbockers ; 
Edina wandered away, her mind full of it,.and sat down on a bench 
o’ershadowed by clustering trees, out of sight and sound. The small 
opening in the trees before her disclosed a bit of the far-off scenery— 
the Kentish hills, dotted with their varying foliage, lying under the 
calm, pale blue sky. 

“I like Trennach,” argued she with herself. ‘I love it, for it was 
my girlhood’s home ; and I love those in it. I could almost say with 
Ruth, ‘ The people there shall be my people, and their God my God.’ 
On the other hand, are the claims of Eagles’ Nest, and of Frank and 
Daisy. I love them all. Mary Raynor says she cannot get on unless 
I am near her: and perhaps the young ones need me too. If I only 
knew!” 

“ Knew what?” cried a voice at her elbow—for she had spoken 
the last sentence aloud. 

The interruption came from George Atkinson. He had been look- 
ing for her in and out, and at last had found her. Edina blushed at 
having allowed her words to be heard: as he sat down beside her. 

“‘T was only wishing I knew whether it would be better for me to 
settle near London or at Trennach,” she answered with a smile. “It 
was very silly for me to speak aloud.” 

“‘ Charles Raynor has just informed us that you intend to remain for 
good at Eagles’ Nest.” 

“Oh no, I donot. I have never said I would; and to-morrow I 
shall tell them why. I should like to have a little place of my own; 
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my very own. Either at Trennach, or in this neighbourhood: or— 
perhaps—in London.” 

“Both in this neighbourhood and in London,” he interrupted. 
“And, sometimes sojourning elsewhere: at the seaside, or at Trennach. 
That is what I should recommend.” 

“You have made me a millionaire in my own estimation, but not 
such a millionaire as that,” laughed Edina. 

“The houses are ready for you, and waiting.” 

Some peculiarity in his tone made her heart stand still. He turned 
and took her hands in his, speaking softly. 

“Edina! Don’t you know—have you not guessed—that I want you 
in my houses, in my home? Surely you will come to me '—you will not 
sayme nay! I know that itis late, sadly late, for me to say this to you: 
but I will try and make you happy as my wife.” 

Her pulses went rushing on tumultuously. As the words fell on her 
ear and heart, the truth was suddenly opened to her—that she loved 
him still. 

“TI am no longer young, George,” she whispered, the tears slowly 
coursing down her cheeks. 

“Too young for me, Edina. The world may say so.” 

“And I—I don’t know that others can spare me.” : 

“Yes, they can. Had I been wise I should have secured you in the 
days so long gone by, Edina, I have never ceased to care for you- 
Oh my best friend, my first and only love, say you will come and make: 
the sunshine of my home! Say you will.” 

“ Twill,” she whispered. 

And Mr. George Atkinson drew her to him and sheltered her face on 
his breast. What a refuge for her! After all the sadness and vicissi- 
tudes of her life, what a haven of rest it felt to Edina. 

“There shall be no delay : we cannot afford it. In less than a month, 
Edina, I shall take you away. And that seven thousand pounds that 
you tried hard to fight me over—you can now transfer it to the others, if 
you like.” 

“As you will,” she breathed. “All as you will from henceforth, 
George. I have found my home: and my master.” ; 

“God bless you, my dear one! May He be ever with us, as now, 
and bless us both to the end, in this world and in the next.” 

The little birds sang sweetly in the branches above ; the distant hills 
were fair and smiling ; the pale blue sky had never a cloud: all nature: 
spoke of peace. And within their own hearts reigned that holy peace: 
and rest which comes alone from Heaven ; the Peace that passeth alk. 
understanding. 


THE END. 
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NIGH AT HAND. 


THROUGH mists that hide from me my God, I see 
A shapeless form : Death comes, and beckons me : 
I scent the odours of the Spirit land : 

And, with commingled joy and terror, hear 
The far-off whispers of a white-robed band :— 

- Nearer they come—yet nearer—yet more near : 
Is it rehearsal of a “ Welcome” song 
That will be in my heart and ear, ere long ? 
Do these bright spirits wait till Death may give 
The Soul its franchise—and I die to live ? 










Does Fancy send the breeze from yon green mountain? 

(I am not dreaming when it cools my brow.) 
Are they the sparkles of an actual fountain 

That gladden and refresh my spirit now? 

How beautiful the burst of holy light ! 

How beautiful the day that has no night ! 

Open ! ye everlasting gates! I pray— 

Waiting, but yearning—for that perfect day ! 

Hark! to these Allelujahs ! “hail! all hail!” 

Shall ¢hey be echoed by a sob and wail? 

Friends, “‘ gone before,” these are your happy voices : 

The old, familiar sounds: my soul rejoices ! 














Ah! through the mists, the great white throne I see : 
And now a Saint in Glory beckons me. 

Is Death a foe to dread? the Death who giveth 
Life—the unburthened Life that ever liveth ! 









Who shrinks from Death? Come when he will or may, 
Hi The night he brings will bring the risen day : 

i His call—his touch—we neither seek nor shun : 

AT His life is ended when his work is done. 

iy Our spear and shield no cloud of Death can dim: 

He triumphs not o’er us—we conquer him! 










i) How long, O Lord, how long, ere I shall see 
The myriad glories of a holier sphere ? 
And worship in Thy presence :—not as here 
In chains that keep the shackled Soul from Thee! 


My God! let that Eternal Home be near ! 













Master ! I bring to Thee a Soul opprest : 

“‘ Weary and heavy laden :” seeking rest: 
Strengthen my Faith : that, with my latest breath, 
I greet Thy messenger of Mercy—DEaTH ! 






S.-C. Bani. 




















THE FRENCH POOR OF LONDON. 


HERE is a house in London called the “ Maison des Etrangers,” 

59, Greek Street, Soho, where the French Poor of our metro- 

polis are able to go for help and advice in their various states of 

trouble and distress. The Superintendent, or Secretary, is Mr. S. R. 

Brown, one of the City missionaries, and his whole time is devoted to 

the French. Religious meetings are here held frequently, and are well 

attended : and as the rule is, never to give away anything at these 

réunions—even so little as a cup of coffee—it is evident that they who 
come are not actuated by motives of self-interest. 

It is well known that the City Mission does not furnish its officers 
with funds to relieve want and misery. Even if they discover a case 
of absolute starvation, they are not provided with the smallest sum 
wherewith to meet its most pressing needs. And as the missionaries 
are for the most part poorly paid themselves, and have wives and 
families of their own to provide for, they are quite unable to give 
away anything out of their own very slender incomes. The City 
Mission is established solely to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
poor: and the missionaries consequently have to confine themselves 
to that one end and aim. 

But the reader will readily conceive how hard it is to do good to the 
soul, when the body is suffering from the pangs of hunger. He will 
readily apprehend, too, how painful it is to the missionary to see want 
and destitution that he is unable to alleviate; and how much more 
difficult his own work becomes in consequence. It is as if he said to 
them: “Yes, your temporal wants are great, but you must put these 
aside. I can only talk to you about your soul, I can do nothing for 
your body.” 

And yet the success Mr. Brown has met with is genuine, if it may 
be judged by the apparent results obtained. Every Sunday afternoon 
there is a prayer-meeting and sermon, and the room in Greek Street 
is filled with attentive listeners. Every Monday a mothers’ meeting 
is held, presided over by one of the several ladies who have given 
themselves up to the work. During certain evenings of the week, 
other meetings are held for men and women together, and are always 
well attended. At all these meetings, let it be repeated, nothing what- 
ever in any shape or form is given away. When first instituted it was 
predicted that unless coffee and bread and butter were doled out, they 
would be a failure; the people would never come for religious instruc- 
tion alone. The result has proved the contrary. The assemblage 
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increases so much in numbers that the want of a larger room is 
beginning to be felt. 

But this paper is not to be devoted to the spiritual wants of the 
French Poor. These are being met as far as is at present possible. 
It is their bodily necessities and privations that I wish to place before 
the reader. 

Of all unhappy conditions, few are more sad, or more quickly touch 
the sympathies, than the state of those who find themselves penniless 
and workless, in a foreign country, often in the midst of an unintelli- 
gible language. 

Very little is known by the outside world of the hardships and 
misery of the French Poor now living in London. There has always 
been a greater or lesser colony of French in the metropolis, round 
about the neighbourhood of Soho. But since the war of 1870 the 
number has very largely increased. England, and more especially 
London, is a refuge for the destitute: and during that disastrous 
period they came over in flocks. Their reasons for doing so were 
various. Some fled from Paris before the siege ; fled from the coming 
horrors. Some escaped for Communist reasons ; others deserted from 
the army. Each and all had their motives, more or less good, or bad. 
Many came over to inevitable want and misery; some to death. 
Speaking not a word of the language, friendless and unknown, 
what chance had they ? 

Many who thus emigrated fell into poverty and its attendant evils 
from no fault of their own ; others have brought their troubles upon 
themselves by their own folly: or conduct worse than folly. But 
should the latter for this reason be left to bear their self-imposed 
burden unaided? should they be left without a helping hand which 
might lift them up once more; and by proving to them that there is 
some good in the world, possibly stimulate them into becoming 
good themselves? We know wuHo it is that maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust. 

A description of what has been actually seen of the misery of these 
French Poor, will enable the reader to realise their condition far more 
clearly than whole pages devoted to the theory of suffering, or the 
wretchedness of supposed examples. 

I accompanied Mr. Brown one day in his rounds of visitation. 
We entered a cold, dirty-looking house, and went down an inconceiv- 
ably dirty staircase into a kitchen. Light penetrated with difficulty 
through the area windows, and the room was in semi-darkness. It 
was a bitterly cold day. There was no fire in the grate: the room 
was paved with flags. A damp, earthy smell pervaded the place; a 
smell peculiar to these underground rooms. On a bed in a corner 
lay a poor wretched Frenchwoman, grey headed, sixty years of age. 
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She was groaning with rheumatic pains and crying from hunger. She 
had gone to bed to keep herself warm, having nothing wherewith to 
buy coals. On the table was a crust of bread hard enough to be a 
week old. A glance into the cupboard proved it bare enough. The 
woman had no sheet to cover her. She had nothing but one thin 
blanket, and what clothes she possessed were thrown upon the bed. 
She was a Belgian. Her friends allowed her £1 a month. This 
was all she had to live upon, and the greater portion of it went in rent. 
In her own country she had once been well off, and in a respectable 
position, and this was the state to which she was reduced. 

Yet the missionary had to do his duty. He had to talk to the 
woman about the state of her soul; to tell her of the great plan of 
salvation ; to endeavour to enlighten her understanding and reach 
her heart. In a word, to bring her to repentance. But he was not 
furnished with the funds wherewith to buy the poor creature a loaf of 
bread, or a cup of tea, or a handful of coals. 

Further on we entered a shoemaker’s. The man is a Russian, his 
wife a German. They are now doing well, and earning a good living ; 
helped thereto by friends. When the missionary first knew them, 
they were in the very depths of penury, and several of their children 
had died from actual want. 

At the back of these people; in three rooms one above another, 
detached from the house, and as it were forming a small house of 
themselves ; dwelt a French family, consisting of father, mother, and 
three girls. It was a difficult task to climb the narrow staircase ; 
scarce possible to turn round in the rooms. The lower room was used 
for coal, and asa receptacle for odds and ends. It was, in fact, nothing 
more or less than a cellar above ground. The confined earthy smell 
of an over-crowded cemetery in some of those poverty-stricken, out-of- 
the-way German villages was as nothing compared with the dread- 
ful effluvium that ascended from this cellar to the upper chambers. 

In the top room—it was no larger than a closet—on a bed of 
sickness, lay the poor mother. She had that morning been to the 
hospital for advice and medicine, and the journey had exhausted 
her small stock of strength. She could not tell what was the matter 
with her, except that she was in pain. The girls were stunted in 
their growth; they all looked emaciated: the pale, pinched, un- 
healthy hue of poverty, and want, and bad atmosphere. They 
had long been in terrible straits, but though still very, very poor, 
they were no longer in actual need. The father had obtained 
work. And through all their misery, the woman told us, she and 
her husband had often gone to bed famished, in order that the 
children might have the crust of bread that was not enough forall. 

Oh, children, one and all, what do you not owe your parents, 
who endure so much for you, even to the death ? 
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But there is a limit to endurance. The poor mother has since 
died: of want and hardship. 

We went further on. A Frenchman, hard-working and industri- 
ous, had fallen ill. The peculiar nature of his trade had brought 
on liver complaint, and affected his eyesight. For a time he was 
compelled to go into a hospital, leaving a wife and nine children 
totally unprovided for. We saw them all, and within six hours of 
our visit the wife was laid upon a bed of sickness, and another 
little mouth had come into the world to be fed. Their trouble 
and privations may be imagined. 

In a street hard by, the man had an old father and mother 
living, both getting on towards seventy. They, too, are industrious 
and hardworking. They never beg. They earn their livelihood by 
taking out French papers morning and night, and leaving them at 
the houses of the various subscribers. The old man goes his round, 
the old woman hers. For two hours in the morning and two hours 
at night they are trudging the streets of London. The old man is 
nearly blind, and has to be guided by one of his little grandchildren. 

It is hard work, at their time of life, but it is their only means of 
subsistence, and it gains them fifteen shillings a week. About five 
shillings a week goes in expenses ; rent, &c. ; leaving them five shillings 
a week each for food and raiment. It was afternoon when we went 
to them. The staircase was pitch dark, and we had to grope our way ; 
their room was on the second floor; a small, miserable place, for 
which week by week they paid four shillings and sixpence. The rents 
obtained in this neighbourhood for the most bare and comfortless 
rooms, would scarcely be credited. The old man was lying on the 
bed ; the wife was asleep, arms and head upon the hard table. Both 
were resting, preparatory to going their evening rounds. 

Another woman, a few doors off, had parted with everything she 
possessed in the world, with the exception of just sufficient clothing 
for decency. She had not even a cloak or shawl left to go out in. 
There was not a chair in the room; not a spark of fire in the grate. 
The atmosphere was freezing. The room contained not an atom of 
food. The poor creature was in bed, ill and apparently heartbroken. 
She could not speak for her sobs. She had not tasted food for three 
days, with the exception of a crust brought in by a neighbour. 
Trouble seemed to have turned her brain. Yet even here the 
missionary could do nothing, as he might have done had there been 
a private fund to draw upon. Happily for the poor woman her case 
was made known aad relieved. 

Many of the French are single men, and the privations they endure 
affect only themselves. How some of these men exist is a great 
puzzle: amystery. At night, if they have fourpence in their pockets, 
they can obtain a shake-down in a registered lodging-house. If pen- 
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niless, they are now and then allowed to sleep on a chair, with the 
table for a pillow, and so pass the hours of darkness. But this is 
a favour rarely granted. As a rule, if they have not the fourpence to 
pay for their bed, they must spend the night in the streets. 

In one of these lodging-houses we discovered a poor French boy 
of some sixteen years of age. He was a good-looking youth, and had 
been a respectable peasant in France. He had been enticed over by 
a companion, who was in service, to London, and had returned home 
for a short holiday. As soon as he reached England, his friend 
deserted him, and the boy found himself alone, friendless, and in 
despair. When we first found him his clothes were all but gone. He 
had no shirt to his back ; nothing on him but an old, ragged pair of 
trousers, and a still more dilapidated coat. He was half-starved, and 
was altogether in a deplorable condition. He was clothed and fed ; 
and Mr. Brown, by representing the case in proper quarters, was 
enabled to send him back to his own country. 

A poor Frenchwoman one day made her appearance at the Maison 
des Etrangers. She had been sent over by the French Government, 
her father having been a British subject. She must at one time have 
been a remarkably good-looking weman, with thin aquiline features 
that bore traces of refinement. She declared herself well educated 
and possessed of a good knowledge of music. The woman had a 
small bundle with her, but not a penny in her pocket. 

Time went on. The woman could get no occupation. At last she 
was driven to sing in the streets. Now and then she obtained a 
night’s lodging in a refuge ; more often than not it was passed in the 
open air, on door-steps, or wearily threading the streets. Many a day 
vanished without food. 

I saw her again after an interval of time. The woman was scarcely 
to be recognised. She looked twenty years older. From being tall 
and upright, she had become bent and shrunken; lame and footsore. 
Heart and courage were gone. She was utterly broken down. Even 
the mind seemed weakened. A subscription was raised for her. Mr. 
Brown bought her a stock of second-hand clothes; sent her to the 
St. Giles’s baths, and the woman reappeared a new creature. She was 
then sent back to France, where, it is to be hoped, she is enjoying 
happier and brighter days. 

It was reported that in a street near at hand a poor Frenchman was 
lying ill of consumption. I happened to call at Greek Street theday Mr. 
Brown was going to visit the man, and accompanied him. The poor 
fellow was in bed. He looked indeed ill and emaciated. He had 
been a hair-dresser in Manchester, well to do and well off, until illness 
overtook him. Then he came to London with his wife and child. 
It is what they all do. These poor people, unfortunately, when 
things get down in the world with them, invariably fancy that change 
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of scene will bring change of fortune. They leave a place where, per- 
haps, they are known; and where, with patience, things might grow 
brighter ; and come up to London, where they have neither friends nor 
chance of success. London they imagine to be the Open Sesame to 
everything that is good; where they cannot fail to get on. This has 
been a delusion, not with the French only, from time immemorial : 
and it will continue to be so. 

The poor man’s wife went out washing, and supported him as far as 
she was able. But she, too, was taken ill and had to enter a hospital. 
They had one boy, ten years old. Here, then, were they, helpless and 
destitute. The missionary began to talk to him about his future state, 
but the man was too weak to bear much ; he turned his head away, un- 
willing that his tears should be seen. After a time he was admitted 
into the Brompton hospital, only to leave it as incurable. With help 
they managed to get to France, and about a fortnight ago he died. 

It would be easy to multiply cases, but space forbids. And of what 
use? Some indeed there are of so sad a nature, that, were they 
detailed, the reader would be induced to close the book and read 
no further. Cases, in their suffering, too terrible for the pages of a 
magazine. 

Let one case be cited with a happier termination. 

There came in one day a young Frenchman, twenty-two years old 
to Greek Street. At that time, though I knew the Maison des Etran- 
gers existed, I had never seen it. This young man was in a state of 
utter destitution, and was sent by Mr. Brown to Ham Yard Soup 
Kitchen and Refuge, Great Windmill Street, Leicester Square. Here 
he was taken in by Mr. Stevens, the superintendent, who kept him on 
week after week to help in the work, in the hope that something 
would turn up for him. He had been there some time when I chanced 
to call at the soup kitchen, and was told about him. He was sent 
for, and appeared in his shirt-sleeves, tall, pale, and cadaverous, but 
evidently of bygone respectability. Eventually he gave me his history, 
which was subsequently corroborated in every particular. He had 
fallen into destitution from no fault of his own. His conduct all 
through had been quite free from blame. He was well connected, and 
had received a good classical education. 

He came to London with no money in his pocket, no roof to shelter 
him. For ten days in cold and hunger he walked the streets, and 
at night slept on door-steps: wet, weary, and footsore. There was 
a delicacy of constitution about him—a tendency to consumption— 
that would quickly have yielded to such hardships. Happily, at the 
end of the ten days, he chanced to pass the Maison des Etrangers, 
entered it, and obtained shelter. 

When I first saw him at the Refuge he was in a state of despondency. 
He had lost all hope, all moral courage, and did not care whether he 
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lived or died. Too proud to let his friends know of his condition, he 
had long ceased to correspond with them, and they probably looked 
upon him as dead. He had scarcely any clothes to his back, or boots 
to his feet. The superintendent had even once sent him out for some 
days as a “sandwich” man, with an advertisement board upon his 
back, in order that he might earn a trifle to buy himself a shirt. This 
he did in the depths of winter snow. 

At this time he was really sinking. Hope, all the mental qualities 
that sustain‘a man, had gone. He would probably have died. 
But the case was made known; friends came to the rescue ; the young 
man was once more raised to a state of respectability and indepen- 
dence. Hope soon came back, and self-respect, and moral courage. 
His oldest friends would fail to know him as he was then, and as he 1s 
now. Fora considerable time he has bern in a position of respon- 
sibility, the companion of gentlemen and men of learning. His health 
has become established; nothing could be more satisfactory, more 
upright than his conduct. And this is only the result of a little help, 
judiciously administered. 

Not far from Greek Street, in the back room of a second floor, 
dwells an old Frenchwoman in her 75th year. She has been a 
hard worker—a dressmaker—all her life. Now strength is failing. 
She is getting too old to work ; people will not employ her. A look 
at her good, placid old face, is sufficient guarantee: for a well-spent 
life. She receives two shillings a week from the French Society in 
London Wall, and has two shillings and sixpence to pay for her room. 
The source of whatever else she may receive is charity. 

It is for such cases as these, and many others, that funds are needed. 
The missionary in his walks comes across every species of want and 
destitution, which he is generally quite unable to relieve. It requires, 
of course, both care and judgment in giving away money. It must 
be applied where it is really needed ; where it will relieve necessity and 
not encourage idleness. There are, doubtless, numberless people who 
would gladly contribute to such an object if it were only placed 
before them. It is not the inclination to give that is generally want- 
ing—at least, let us hope not—it is the opportunity, the want of 
knowing where to give. Thereader who may feel inclined to send any 
contribution towards the alleviation of so much misery, may be as- 
sured that it will be money well spent and carefully distributed. Even 
the smallest sums—sent in stamps or otherwise—would be gladly re- 
ceived by Mr. S. R. Brown, 59, Greek Street, Soho. And when it is 
remembered that even fourpence will give a night’s lodging to some 
poor man or woman ; who might otherwise have to passa night ill-clad 
and shivering on a door-step, or freezing as they tramped the cold 
Streets; it will be seen that no sum is small, in comparison with 
the end obtained. Mr. Brown would welcome a visit from anyone 
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who cared to look further into the matter. He is to be found 
there on Tuesdays and Thursdays always, at two o’clock. The 
greater part of his time is naturally spent in visiting the poor. 

Nothing but experience ; a personal and frequent visit amongst the 
poor of London, whether French or English; can enable anyone to 
realize the terrible misery that exists. Charitable societies, the pre- 
vailing system of charity, utterly fail to meet the demands of the case. 
Nay, it is this very “ system ” which is so fatal. There is almost as 
much trouble in obtaining relief from these “‘ societies,” as in getting 
a Bill passed through Parliament ; nearly as much red-tapeism existing 
in the one case as in the other. From clerks you have to get to 
under-secretaries, from under-secretaries to upper ; thence to boards, 
to committees, to meetings, to deliberations, to opinions, to divisions, 
to unanimous agreements: to five hundred technical absurdities, 
which run away with time, and, what is worse, with nearly all 
the available funds. I have known that whilst some of these so-called 
“charitable societies” have been pretending week after week to be 
enquiring into the merits of a case, the wretched applicant has positively 
died of starvation—died for want of the relief sought, and so cruelly 
withheld. 

But in alms privately administered all this is avoided. Thus it would 
be a happy thing for these poor French in London if there were a fund 


to draw upon for their greatest needs. And they who, even by the 
smallest contribution, help to swell this fund, will have done a good 


work. 


CHARLES W. Woon. 


WINTER RAINS. 


DRIP, drip, drip, with a sullen sound, 
No summer crystals, bright and glancing, 
Over the thankful meadows dancing, 

But a wintry storm on a wreck-strewn ground. 


No folded cloud that may drift away, 
No sudden burst of sunny splendour, 
Making the heart grow glad and tender, 
Only a leaden and changeless grey. 


“Into each life some rain must fall,” 
Seemingly sent by a pitiless doom, 
Yet no one walketh in constant gloom 

With God’s sun shining above it all, 
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HE blinds of a house closely drawn, the snow drifting against 

the windows outside, and somebody lying dead upstairs, cannot 

be called a lively state of things. Mrs. Lewis and her daughters, 

Julia and Fanny Podd, sitting over the fire in the darkened dining- 
room at Maythorn Bank, were finding it just the contrary. 

When Dr. Lewis, -growing worse and worse during their sojourn at 
Lake’s Boarding House at Worcester the previous autumn, had one 
day plucked-up courage to open his mind to his physician, telling him 
that he was pining for the quiet of his own little cottage home, and 
that the stir and racket at Lake’s was more than he could stand, Dr. 
Malden peremptorily told Mrs. Lewis that he must have his wish, avd 
go. So she had to give in, and prepared to take him ; though it went 
frightfully against the grain. That was three-months back ; he had 
been getting weaker and more imbecile ever since, and now, just as 
Christmas was turned, he had sunk quietly away to his rest. 

Anne, his only, loving, gentle daughter, had been his constant com- 
panion and attendant. She read to him, she talked to him, she 
wrapped great coats about him and took him out to walk on ‘sunshiny 
days in the open walk by the laurels. It was well for Anne that she 
was thus incessantly occupied, for it diverted her mind from the 
misery left there by the unwarrantable conduct of Mr. Angerstyne. 
To forget him, as she strove to do, was a hard and bitter task: 
but the indignation she felt at the man’s deceit and cruel conduct, 
was materially helping her. Once since she had seen his name 
in the Times: it was amidst the list of visitors staying at some 
nobleman’s country house: Henry Angerstyne. And the thrill that 
passed through her from head to foot as the name caught her eye, the 
sudden stopping and then rushing violently on of her life’s blood, con- 
vinced her how little she had forgotten him. 

“But I shall forget him in time,” she said to herself, pressing 
her hand upon her wildly-beating heart. ‘In time, God helping 
me.” 

And from that moment she redoubled her care and thought for her 
father ; and he died blessing her and her love for him. And now she 
was left amidst strangers, or worse than strangers ; she seemed not 
to have a friend to turn to in the wide world. 

Dr. Lewis had died on Monday morning. This was Tuesday. 
Mrs. Lewis had been seeing people to-day and yesterday, giving her 
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orders ; but never once consulting Anne, or paying her the compli- 
ment to say, Would you like it to be this way, or that ? 

“How on earth any human being could have pitched upon this 
wretched out-of-the-world place, Crabb, to settle down in, puzzles me 
completely,” suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Lewis, bending forward to stir 
the fire. 

“He must have been a lunatic,” acquiesced Julia, irreverently allud- 
ing to the poor man who was lying in the room above. 

‘“* Not a decent shop in the place! Not a dressmaker who can cut 
out a properly-fitting skirt! Be quiet Fanny: you need not dance.” 

“One does not know what to do,” grumbled Fanny, ceasing to 
shuffle, and returning to her seat. ‘But I should like to know, 
mamma, about our mourning.” 

“I think I shall go to Worcester to-day and order it,” spoke up 
Mrs. Lewis briskly, after a pause of doubt. “I don’t mind the weather. 
Julia, ring the bell.” 

Anne; poor Anne; came in to answer the bell. She had no 
choice: Sally was out on an errand. 

‘Just see that we have a tray in with the cold meat, Anne, at half- 
past twelve. We must go to Worcester about the mourning ——” 

“To Worcester!” involuntarily interrupted Anne in her surprise. 

“‘There’s no help for it, though it’s not the thing I would choose to 
do, of course,” said Mrs. Lewis coldly. ‘ One cannot provide proper 
things here: bonnets especially. I will get you a bonnet at the same 
time. And we must have a bit of something, hot and nice, for tea, 
when we come home.” 

“ Very well,” sighed Anne. 

In the afternoon, Anne sat in the same room alone, busy over some 
black work, on which her tears dropped slowly from time to time. 
When it was growing dusk, Mr. Coney and the young Rector of Tim- 
berdale came in together, having met at the gate. Herbert Tanerton 
did not forget that his late stepfather and Dr. Lewis were half- 
brothers. Anne brushed away the signs of her tears, laid down her 
work, and stirred the fire into a blaze. 

“Now, my lass,” said the farmer, in his plain, homely way, but 
he always meant kindly, “I’ve just heard that that step-mother of 
yours went off to Worcester to day with those two dandified girls of 
hers, and so I thought I’d drop in while the coast was clear. I con- 
fess I don’t like her: and I say that somebody ought to look a bit to 
you and your interests.” 

“And I,” added Herbert Tanerton, “ wish to express my deep 
regret for your loss, Miss Lewis, and to assure you of my true sym- 
pathy. You will think my visit a late one, but I had a—a service 
this afternoon.” He would not say a funeral. 

“You are both very kind, very,” said Anne, her eyes again filling, 
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“and I thank you for thinking of me. I feel isolated from all: this 
place at best is but strange to me after my life’s home in France. It 
seems that I have not a friend in the world.” 

“Yes, you have,” said the farmer ; “ and if my wife had not been 
staying with our sick daughter at Worcester, she’d have been in to tell 
you the same. My lass, you are just going, please, to make a friend 
of me. And you won’t think two or three questions, that I’d like to 
put, impertinent, will you?” 

“That I certainly will not,” said Anne. 

“Well, now, to begin with: Did your father make a will?” 

“Oh, yes. I hold it.” ; 

“And do you chance to know how the property is left ?” 

“Tome. No name but my own is mentioned in it.” 

“Then you'll be all right,” said Mr. Coney. “I feared he might 
have been leaving somebody else some. You will have about £250 
a-year: and that’s enough for a young girl. When your father first 
came over, he spoke to me of his income and his means.” 

“‘J—I fear the income will be somewhat diminished from what it 
was,” hesitated Anne, turning red at having to confess so much, 
because it would tell against her stepmother. ‘“ My father has had to 
sell out a good deal lately ; to entrench upon his capital. I think the 
trouble it gave him hastened his end.” 

“Sold out for what ?” asked old Coney. 

“For bills, and—and debts, that came upon him.” 

“Her bills? Her debts?” 

Anne did not expressly answer, but old Coney caught up the truth, 
and nodded his head in wrath. He as good as knew it before. 

“Well, child, I suppose you may reckon, at the worst, on a clear 
two hundred-a-year, and you can live on that.” 

“T should like to go back to France,” sighed Anne, recalling the 
bitter misery that England had brought her: first in her new step- 
mother, then in Mr. Angerstyne, and now in her father’s death. ‘I 
have many dear friends in France who will take every care of me.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” cried old Coney, with a blank look. “ France 
may be very well for some people ; but I’d a’most as lieve go to the 
gallows as there. Don’t you like England ?” 

“TI should like it well, if I—if I could be happy in it,” she 
answered, turning red again at the thought of him who had marred 
her happiness. ‘‘ How much of the income ought I to pay over 
yearly to Mrs. Lewis?” she questioned. “ Half?” 

“ Half! No!” burst forth old Coney, coughing down a strong word 
which had nearly slipped out. “You will give her none. Vone. A 
pretty idea of justice you must have, Anne Lewis.” 

“But it would be fair to give it her,” argued Anne. “ My father 
married her.” 
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“Oh, did he, though! She married him. Jknow. Other folks 
know. You will give her none, and allow her none. She is a hard, 
scheming, deceitful brick-bat of a woman. What made her lay hold 
of your poor weakened father, and play off upon him her wiles and 
her guiles, and marry him, right or wrong?” ran on old Coney, getting 
purple enough for apoplexy. ‘She did it for a home ; she did it that 
she might get her back debts paid; that’s what. She has had her 
swing as long as his poor life lasted, and put you down as if you were 
a changeling ; we have all seen ¢ha¢; and now that her short day’s 
over, she must go back again to her own ways and means. Ask the 
parson there what he thinks.” 

The parson in his cold sententious way, that was so much more 
suited to an old bishop than a young rector, avowed that he thought 
with Mr. Coney. He could not see that Mrs. Lewis’s few months of 
marriage entitled her (all attendant circumstances being taken into 
consideration) to deprive Miss Lewis of any portion of her patrimony. 

“You are sure you have got the will all tight and safe?” resumed 
Mr. Coney. ‘I wouldn’t answer for her not stealing it. Ah, you may 
laugh, young lassie, but I don’t like that woman. Miss Dinah Lake 
was talking to me a bit the other day ; she don’t like her, either.” 

Anne was smiling at his vehement partisanship. She rose, unlocked 
a desk that stood on the side-table, and brought out a parchment, 
folded and sealed. It was subscribed “ Will of Thomas Lewis, M.D.” 

“ Here it is,” she said. ‘ Papa had it drawn up by an English 
lawyer just before we left France. He gave it to me, as he was apt 
to mislay things himself, charging me to keep it safely.” 

“And mind you do keep it safely,” enjoined old Coney. 

“‘ But wait a minute,” interposed the clergyman. ‘‘ Does not mar- 
riage—a subsequent marriage—render a will invalid ?” 

‘“‘ Bless my heart, no: much justice there’d be in that!” retorted 
old Coney, who knew about as much of law as he did of the moon. 
And Mr. Tanerton said no more ; he was not certain ; and supposed 
the older and more experienced man might be right. 

Anne sighed as she locked the will up again. She was both just 
and generous ; and she knew she should be sure to hand over to Mrs. 
Lewis the half of whatever income it might give her. 

“Well, my girl,” said the farmer, as they rose to leave, “ if you want 
me, or anything I can do, you just send Sally over, and I’ll be here in 
a jiffy.” 

“It is to be at Timberdale, I conclude,” whispered Herbert Taner- 
too, alluding to the funeral. 

“I don't know. My father wished it ; he said he wished to lie_by 
his brother. But Mrs. Lewis—Here they come, I think.” 

They came in with snowy bonnets and red noses, stamping the slush 
off their shoes. It was a good walk from the station. Mrs. Lewis 
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had expected to get a fly there; one was generally in waiting: but 
somebody jumped out of the train before she did, and secured it. It 
made her feel cross and look cross, 

“Such a wretched trapes!” she was beginning in a vinegar tone ; 
but at sight of the gentlemen her face and voice smoothed down to 
oil. She begged them to resume their seats ; but they refused. 

“We were just asking about the funeral,” the farmer stayed to say. 
“Tt is to be at Timberdale? ” 

Up went Mrs. Lewis’s handkerchief to her eyes. ‘“ Dear Mr. Coney, 
I think not. Crabb will be better.” 

“But, he wished to lie at Timberdale.” 

“Crabb will be so much cheaper—and less trouble,” returned the 
widow with a sob. “It is as well to avoid useless expense.” 

“ Cheaper!” cried old Coney, his face purple again with passion, so 
much did he dislike her and her ways. “ Not cheaper at all. Dearer. 
Dearer, ma’am. Must have a hearse and coach, any way: and Her- 
bert Tanerton here won’t charge fees if it’s done at Timberdale.” 

“Oh, just as you please, my dear sir. And if Ze wished it, poor 
dear! Yes, yes ; Timberdale of course. Anywhere.” 

They got out before she had dried her eyes—or pretended at it. 
Julia and Fanny brought in some bandboxes, which had been in the 
passage. Mrs. Lewis forgot her tears, and put back her cloak. 

“Which is Anne’s?” she asked. “Oh, this one ”—beginning to 
undo one of the boxes. ‘“ My own will be sent to-morrow night. I 
bought yours quite plain, Anne.” 

Very plain indeed was the bonnet she handed out. Plain and com- 
mon, and made of the cheapest materials ; one that a lady would not 
like to put upon her head. Julia and Fanny were trying theirs on at 
the chimney-glass. Gay bonnets, theirs, glistening with black beads 
and flowers. ‘The bill lay open on the table, and Anne read the cost: 
her own, twelve shillings ; the other two, thirty-three each. Mrs. 
Lewis made a grab at the bill, and crushed it into her pocket. 

‘I knew you would prefer it plain,” said she. ‘‘ For real mourn- 
ing, it is always a mistake to have things too costly.” 

“True,” acquiesced Anne ; “ but yet—they should be good.” 

It seemed to her that to wear this bonnet would be very like dis- 
respect to the dead. She silently determined to buy a better as soon 
as she had the opportunity. 


Of all days, for weather, the one of the funeral was about the 
worst. Sleet, snow, rain, and wind. The Squire had a touch of lum- 
bago ; he could not face it ; and old Coney came bustling in to say 
that I was to attend in his place. Anne wanted Johnny Ludlow to go 
all along, he added ; her father had liked him ; only there was no room 
before in the coach, 
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“Yes, yes,” cried the Squire, ‘‘ Johnny of course. He is not afraid 
of lumbago. Make haste and get into your black things, lad.” 

Well, it was shivery, as we rolled along in the old mourning coach, 
behind the hearse: Mr. Coney and the Podds’ cousin-lawyer from 
Birmingham on one side ; I and Cole, the doctor, opposite. The sleet 
pattered against the windows, the wind whistled in our ears. The 
lawyer kept saying “eugh,” and shaking his shouldey, telling us he 
had a cold in his head ; and looked just as stern as at the wedding. 

All was soon over: Herbert Tanerton did not read slowly to-day : 
and we got back to Maythorn Bank. Cole had left us: he stopped 
the coach en route, and cut across a field to see a patient: but Mr. 
Coney drew me into the house with him after the lawyer. 

“ You can come in along with me, Johnny,” he whispered. “The 
poor girl has no relation or friend to back her up, and I shall stay 
with her while the will’s read.” 

Mrs. Lewis, in a new widow's cap as big as a house, and the two 
girls in shining jet chains, were sitting in state. Anne came in the 
next minute, her face pale, her eyes red. We all sat down; and fora 
short while looked at one another in silence, like mutes. 

“ Any will to be read: I’m told there is one,” spoke the lawyer— 
who had, as Fanny Podd whispered to me, a wife at home as sour as 
himself. *‘ If so, it had better be produced: I have to catch a train.” 

“Yes, there is a will,” answered old Coney. ‘Miss Lewis holds 
the will. Will you get it, my dear?” 

Anne unlocked the desk on the side-table, and put the will into Mr. 
Coney’s hand. Without saying with your leave, or by your leave, he 
broke the seals, and clapped on his spectacles. 

“What's hat ?” asked Mrs. Lewis, from her seat on the sofa. 

“ Dr. Lewis’s will, ma’am. Made in France.” 

“‘ My dear, sweet creature, it is so much waste paper,” spoke Mrs. 
Lewis, smiling sweetly upon Anne. ‘‘ My deeply-lamented husband’s 
last will and testament was made long since he left France.” 

Pulling up the sofa pillow at her elbow, she produced another will, 
and asked the lawyer if he would be good enough to unseal and read 
it. It had been made, as the date proved, at Cheltenham, the day 
after she and Dr. Lewis were married ; and it left every earthly thing 
he possessed to “his dear wife, Louisa Jane Lewis.” 

Old Coney’s face wasa picture. He stared at the will in his hands, 
at the one just read by the lawyer. Anne stood meekly by his side, 
looking as if she did not understand matters. 

“ That can’t stand good!” spoke the farmer. “The money can’t 
go to you, ma’am ”—turning his burly form about to face Mrs. Lewis, 
and treading on my toes as he did it. ‘The money is this young 
lady’s: part of it comes from her own mother: it can’t be yours. 
Thomas Lewis must have signed the will in his sleep.” 
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“Does a daughter inherit before a wife, dear sir?” cried Mrs. Lewis 
in a voice soft as butter. “ It is the most just will my revered husband 
could have made. I weed the money! I cannot keep on the house 
without it. Anne does not need it: she has no house to keep.” 

“Look here,” says old Coney, buttoning his coat and looking 
fiercely at all the lot. “It’s not my wish to be rude to-day, remem- 
bering what place we came straight here from ; but if you don’t want 
to be put down as—as schemers, you will lose not an hour in making 
over the half of that income to Anne Lewis. It is what she pro- 
posed to do by you, madam, when she thought all was left to her,” 
he added, brushing past Mrs. Lewis. ‘Come along, Johnny.” 







II. 








The time went on. Mrs. Lewis gave notice to leave the house at 
midsummer: but she had it on her hands until then, and told people 
she should die of its dullness. So far as could be known, she had 
little, if any, income, save that which she inherited from Dr. Lewis. -~. 

Anne's days did not pass in clover. Treated ’as of no account, she 
was made fully to understand that she was only tolerated in what was 
once her own home ; and she had to make herself useful in it from 
morning till night, just like a servant. Remembering what had been, 
and what was, Anne felt heartbroken, submitting patiently; but a 
reaction set in, and her spirit rose in rebellion. 

“Is there any remedy, I wonder?” she asked herself one night in 
her little chamber, when preparing for bed, and the day had been a 
particularly trying day. She had ventured.to ask for a few shillings 
for some purpose or other, and was told she could not have them: 
being Easter Monday, Sally had a holiday, and she had been kept 
at work like a slave in the girl’s place : Herbert Tanerton.and his wife 
had come to invite her for a day or two to Timberdale, and a denial 
was returned to them without herself being consulted, or even allowed 
tosee them. Yes, it had been a trying day. And in France Easter 
had always been kept as a féte. 

“Ts there not a remedy? ” she debated, as she slowiy undressed. 
“T have no home but this ; but—could I not find one ?” 

She knew that she had no means of living save by her own exertions ; 
she had not even a rag to wear or a coin to spend, save what should 
come to her by Mrs. Lewis’s bounty. And, whether that lady pos- 
sessed bounty or not, she seemed never to possess ready money. It 
appeared to Anne that she had been hardly dealt by in more ways 
than one; that the world was full of nothing but injustice. 

“And I fancy,” added Anne, thinking out her thoughts, “ that they 
will be glad to get rid of me ; that they want me gone.” 

With morning light, she was up, and busy. It fell to her lot to pre- 
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pare the breakfast: and she must not keep the ladies waiting for it 
one minute. This morning, however, she had to keep them waiting, 
but not through any fault of hers. 

They grew impatient. Five minutes past nine: ten minutes past 
nine: what did Anne mean? Julia and Fanny were not much better 
dressed than when they got out of bed; old jackets on, rough and 
rumpled hair stuck up with hair pins. In that respect they presented 
a marked contrast to Anne, who was ever trim and nice. 

‘“‘T’m sure she must be growing the coffee-berries !” cried Fanny, as 
she flung the door open. “ /s that breakfast coming to-day, or to- 
morrow ?” 

“In two minutes,” called back Anne. 

“Oh, what a dreary life it is, out here!” groaned Mrs. Lewis. 
“Girls, I think we will go over to Worcester to-day, and arrange to 
stay a week at Lake’s. And then you can go to the subscription ball 
at the Town Hall, that you are so wild over.” 

“Oh, do,” cried Julia. “ If I don’t go to that ball, I shall die.” 

“T shall run away if we don’t; I have said all along I would not 
miss the Easter ball,” spoke Fanny. “Mamma, I cannot chink why 
you don’t shut this miserable house up !” 

“Will you find the rent for another?” coolly asked Mrs. Lewis. 
‘“‘ What can that girl be at with the coffee ?” 

It came in at last; and Anne was railed at for her laziness, 
When she could get a word in, she explained that Sally had had an 
accident with the tea-kettle, and fresh water had to be boiled. 

More indignation : Julia’s egg turned out to be bad. What business 
had Anne to boil bad eggs? Anne took it away, boiled another, 
and brought it in. Then Mrs. Lewis fancied she could eat a thin bit 
of toasted bacon; and Anne must go and do it at the end of a 
fork. Altogether the breakfast was nearly at an end before she 
could sit down at a corner of the table and eat her own bread and 
butter. 

“TI have been thinking,” she began, in a hesitating tone to Mrs. 
Lewis, “that I should like to go out. If you have no objection. 
Into some situation.” 

Mrs. Lewis, in the act of conveying a piece of bacon to her mouth, 
held it suspended in mid air, and stared at Anne in amazement. 

“Into what?” 

“A situation in some gentleman’s family. I have no prospect 
before me ; no home ; I must earn my own living.” 

“The girl’s daft !” cried Mrs. Lewis, resuming her breakfast. “No 
home! Why, you have a home here; your proper home. Was it not 
your father’s ?” 

“Yes, But it is not mine.” 

“Tt is yous; and your days in it are spent usefully. What more 
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would you have? Hold your tongue. If you have finished your 

breakfast you can begin to take the things away.” 

“Mamma, why don’t you let her go?” whispered Fanny, as Anne 
went out with the first lot of plates. 

“Because she is useful to me,” said Mrs. Lewis. ‘Who else 
is there to see to our comforts? We should be badly off with that in- 
capable Sally. And who would do all the needle-work? Recollect 
what she gets through. No, as long as we are here, Anne must stay 
with us. Besides, the neighbourhood would have its say finely if we 
let her turn out. People talk, as it is, about the will, and are not so 
friendly as they might be. As if they would like to fly in the face of 
my dear departed husband’s wishes, and tacitly reproach his judg- 
ment!” 

But Anne did not give up. While folding up the table-cloth, she 
again spoke. 

“ And, pray, what situation do you suppose you could take?” iron- 
ically asked Mrs. Lewis. ‘ You are not fitted to fill one in a gentleman’s 
family.” 

“Unless it be as cook-maid,” put in Julia. 

“Or seamstress,” said Fanny. “By the way, I want some more 
cuffs made, Anne.” 

“T should like to try for a situation, notwithstanding my deficiencies. 
I could do something or other.” 

“There, that’s enough; don’t talk nonsense,” retorted Mrs. Lewis. 
“And now you must come upstairs and see to my things, and to 
Julia’s and Fanny’s. We are going to Worcester by the half-past 
eleven train—and you may expect us home to tea when you see us.” 

They went off. It was pleasant Easter weather, then. Anne sat 
down to unpick and turn a gown of Mrs. Lewis’s. 

“Don’t you think I might be a nursery governess, Johnny?” she 
asked me, while telling me of her troubles that same morning as she 
sat at work. “I might teach French and English and German : and 
Iam‘ very fond of little children. The difficulty will be to get an 
introduction. I have thought of one person who might give it me— 
if I could only dare to ask him.” 

“Who's that?” 

“Sir Robert Tenby. He is of the great world, and must know 
everybody in it. And he has always shown himself so very 
sociable and kind. Do you think I might venture to apply to 
him ?” 

“Why not? He could not eat you for it.” 

But, all that day, Anne remained in a state of shilly-shally, not able 
to make up her mind. It was impossible to know how Sir Robert 
Tenby might take it. 

“I have made you a drop of coffee and a bit of hot toast and 
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butter, Miss Anne,” said Sally, coming in with a small tray. “ But- 
tered it well. She’s not here to see it.” 

Anne laughed, and thanked her; Mrs. Lewis had left them only cold 
bacon for dinner, and ordered them to wait tea until her return. 
Presently she and the girls came in. 

“How soon you are back!” involuntarily cried Anne, hoping 
Mrs. Lewis would not smell the coffee. ‘And how are they all at 
Lake’s ?” 

Mrs, Lewis answered by giving a snappish word to Lake’s, and 
ordered Anne to get tea ready. Fanny whispered the information 
that they were going to Worcester on the morrow to stay over the 
Easter ball; but wot to Lake’s. 

It appeared that upon arriving at Lake’s that morning, Miss Dinah 
received them very coolly; and was, as Mrs, Lewis remarked after- 
wards, barely civil. The fact was, Miss Dinah, being just-minded, 
took up Anne’s cause rather warmly: and did not scruple to think 
that the beguiling poor weak-minded Dr. Lewis out of the will he 
made, was just a piece of iniquity, and nothing less. She refused 
to take them in for the ball, saying there was no room, and stuck to 
it. Upon that, Mrs. Lewis went about the house, looking for Mrs. 
Lake, and did not find her. She, not as strong minded as Miss 
Dinah, had bolted herself into the best bedroom, just then unoccu- 
pied. So Mrs, Lewis, not to be baffled as to the ball, went out to 
seek for other lodgings, and found them in the Foregate Street. 

“ But we shall be home on Saturday,” she said to Anne, as they 
were starting this second time for Worcester, on the Wednesday 
morning, the finery for the ball behind them in two huge trunks. “I 
have to pay a great deal ‘for the rooms, and can’t afford to stay longer 
than that. And mind that you and Sally get the house thoroughly 
cleaned while we are away: and get on as quickly as you can with the 
needle-work.” 


“Why, my dear young lassie, I can’t help you in such a thing as 
this. You had better see the master himself.” 

Anne had lost no time. Leaving Sally to the cleaning, she dressed 
herself and walked over on the Wednesday afternoon to Bellwood, 
Sir Robert Tenby’s seat. She explained her business to Mrs. Macbean, 
the old family housekeeper, and asked whether she could help her into 
any good family. 

“Nae, nae, child. I live down here, and I know nothing of the 
gentlefolks in the great world. The master knows ’em all.” 

“T did think once of asking if I might see Sir Robert ; but my 
courage fails me now,” said Anne. 

“And why should it?” returned the old lady. “If there’s one 
man more ready than another to do a kindness, or more sociable to 
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speak with, it’s Sir Robert Tenby. He takes after his mother for 
that, my late dear lady ; not after his father. Sir George was a bit 
proud. I'll go and tell Sir Robert what you want.” 

Sir Robert was in his favourite room ; a small one with a bright fire 
in it, its purple chairs and curtains bordered with gold. It was bright 
altogether, Anne thought as she entered. The windows looked on a 
green velvet lawn, dotted with beds of early flowers, and thence to the 
park: and beyond all, to the chain of the Malvern hills, rising against 
the blue sky. The baronet sat near one of the windows, some books 
on a small table at his elbow. He came forward to shake hands with 
Anne, and gave her a chair opposite his own. And, what with his 
good homely face and its smile of welcome, and his sociable, unpre- 
tending words, Anne felt at home at once. 

In her own quiet way, so essentially that of a lady in its unaffected 
truth, she told him what she wanted. To find a home in some good 
family, who would be kind to her in return for her services, and pay 
her as much as would serve to buy her gowns and bonnets. Sir Robert 
Tenby, no stranger to the gossip rife in the neighbourhood, had heard 
of the unjust will, and of Anne’s treatment from the new wife. 

“Tt is, I imagine, impossible for a young lady to get into a good 
family without an introduction,” said Anne. ‘And I thought— 
perhaps—you might speak for me, sir: you do know a little of me. I 
have no one else to recommend me.” 

He did not answer for the moment: he sat looking at her. Anne 
blushed, and went on, hoping she was not offending him. 

“No one else, I mean, who is of the same degree, and mixes. 
habitually with the great world. I should not care to take service in 
an inferior family : my poor father would not have liked it.” 

“Take service,” said he, repeating the word. ‘It is as governess 
that you wish to go out?” 

“ As nursery governess, I thought. I may not aspire to any better 
position, for I know nothing of accomplishments. But little children 
need to be taught French and German ; I could do that.” 

“You speak French well, of course.” 

“Asa native. Germanalso. And I think I speak good English, 
and could teach it. And oh, sir, if you did chance to know of any 
family who would engage me, I should be so grateful to you.” 

“French, English, and German,” said he smiling. ‘“ Well, I can’t 
tell what the great world, as you put it, may call accomplishments ; 
but I should think those three enough for anybody.” 

Anne smiled too. “They are only languages, Sir Robert. They 
are not music and drawing. Had my dear mamma suspected I should 
have to earn my own living, she would have had me educated for it.” 

“T think it isa very hard thing that you should have to earn it,” 
spoke Sir Robert. 
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Anne glanced up through her wet eye-lashes : reminiscences of her 
mother always brought tears. “ There’s no help for it, sir. I have 
not a shilling in the world.” 

“ And no home but one that you are ill-treated in—made to do the 
work of a servant? Is it not so?” 

Anne coloured painfully. How did he know this? Generous to 
Mrs. Lewis in spite of all, she did not care to speak of it herself. 

“ And if people did not think me clever enough to teach,,” she 
went on, passing over his question, “I might perhaps go out to be 
useful in other ways. I can make French cakes and show a cook how 
to make nice French dishes; and I can read aloud well, and do all 
kinds of needlework. Some old lady, who has no children of her 
own, might be glad to have me.” 

“T think many an old lady would,” said he. The remark put her 
in spirits. She grew animated. 

“Oh, do you! I am so glad. If you should know of one, sir, 
would you please to tell her of me?” 

Sir Robert nodded, and Anne rose to leave. He rose also. 

“If I could be so fortunate as to get into such a home as this, I 
should be quite happy,” she said in the simplicity of her heart. “ How 
pleasant this room is !—and how beautiful it is outside !”—pausing a 
moment to look at the lawn and the flowers, as they stood together 
before the window. 

** Do you know Bellwood? Were you ever here before?” 

“ No, sir, never.” 

Sir Robert put on his hat and went out with her, showing her some 
pretty spots about the grounds. Anne was enchanted, especially with 
the rocks and the cascades. Versailles, she thought, could not be 
better than Bellwood. 

“ And when you hear of anything, sir, you will please to let me 
know ?” 

“Yes. You had better come again soon. This is Wednesday: 
suppose you call on Friday. Will you?” 

“ Oh, I shall be only too glad. I will be sure tocome. Good- 
bye, Sir Robert: and thank you very, very much.” 

She went home with light heels and a lighter heart: she had not 
felt so happy since her father died. 

“How good he is! how kind! a true gentleman,” she thought. 
“ And what a good thing he fixed Friday instead of Saturday, for on 
Saturday they will be at home. But it is hardly possible that he will 
have heard of any place, unless he has one in his eye.” 

It was rather late on Friday afternoon before Anne could get to 
Bellwood. She asked, as before, for Mrs. Macbean, not presuming 
to ask direct for Sir Robert Tenby. Sir Robert was out, but was ex- 
pected every minute, and Anne waited in Mrs. Macbean’s parlour. 
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“Do you think he has heard of anything for me?” was one of the 
first questions she put. 

‘“‘Eh, my dear, and how should I know?” was the old lady’s reply. 
“He does not tell me of his affairs. Not but what he talks to me 
a good deal, and always like a friend: he does not forget that my late 
leddy, his mother, made more of a friend of me than a servant. 
Many’s the half hour he keeps me talking in his parlour ; and always 
bids me take the easiest seat there. I wish he would marry !” 

“Do you,” replied Anne, mechanically : for she was thinking more 
of her own concerns than Sir Robert's. 

“Why, yes, that Ido. It’s a lonely life for him at best, the one he 
leads. I’ve not scrupled to tell him, times and oft, that he ought to 
bring a mistress home.——Eh, but there he is! That’s his step.” 

As before, Anne went into the pretty room that Sir Robert, when 
alone, mostly satin. Three or four opened letters lay upon the table, 
and she wondered whether they related to her. 

“No, I have as yet no news for you,” he said, smiling at her eager 
face, and keeping her hand in his while he spoke. “You will have to 
come again for it. Sit down.” 

“But if—if you have nothing to tell me to-day, I had better not 
take up your time,” said Anne, not liking to appear intrusive. 

“My time! If you knew how slowly time some days seems to pass 
for me, you would have no scruple about ‘taking it up.’ Sit here. 
This is a pleasant seat.” 

With her eyes fixed on the outer landscape, Anne sat on and 
listened to him. He talked of various things, and she felt as much at 
her ease (as she told me that same evening) as though she had been 
talking with me. She felt half afraid she had been too open, for 
she told him all about her childhood’s home in France and her dear 
mother. It was growing dusk when she got up to go. 

“Will you come again on Monday afternoon?” he asked. “I 
shall be out in the morning.” 

“Tf I can, sir. Oh, yes, if Ican. But Mrs. Lewis, who will be at 
home then, does not want me to take a situation at all, and she may 
not let me come out.” 

“T should come without telling her,” smiled Sir Robert. ‘ Not 
want you to leave home, eh? Would like you to stay there to make 
the puddings? Ay, I understand. Well, I shall expect you on 
Monday. There may be some news, you know.” 

And, somehow, Anne took up the notion that there would be news, 
his tone sounded so hopeful. All the way home her feet seemed to 
tread on air. 

On the Sunday evening when they were all sitting together at 
Maythorn Bank, and Anne had no particular duty on hand, she took 
courage to tell of what she had done, and that Sir Robert Tenby was 
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so good as to interest himself for her. Mrs. Lewis was indignant ; 
the young ladies were pleasantly satirical. 

“‘ As nursery governess: you!” mocked Miss Julia. “ What shall 
you teach your pupils? To play at cats’ cradle?” 

“Why, you know, Anne, you are not fi for a governess,” said 
Fanny. “It would be quite wécked of you to make believe to be one.” 

“You had better go to school yourself first,” snapped Mrs. Lewis. 
“T will not allow you to take any such step: so put all thought of it 
out of your head.” 

Anne leaned her perplexed and aching brow upon her hand. Was 
she so unfit? Would it be wicked? She determined to put the case 
fully before her kind friend, Sir Robert Tenby, and ask his opinion. 

Providing that she could get to Sir Robert’s. Ask leave to 
go, she dare not; for she knew the answer would be a point-blank 
refusal. 

But fortune favoured her. Between three and four o’clock on 
Monday afternoon, Mrs. Lewis and her daughters dressed themselves 
and sailed away to call on some people at South Crabb; which lay in 
just the contrary direction to Bellwood. ‘They left Anne a heap 
of sewing to do: but she left the sewing and went out dn her own 
score. I met her near the Ravine. She told me what she had done, 
and looked bright and flushed over it. 

‘Mrs. Lewis is one cat, and they are two other cats, Anne. Tod 
says so. Good-bye. Good luck to you!” 

“Eh, my dear, and I was beginning to think you didna mean to 
come,” was Mrs. Macbean’s salutation. ‘“‘ But Sir Robert is nae back 
yet; he has been out on horseback since the morning ; and he said you 
were to wait for him. So just take your bonnet off, and you shall 
have a cup of tea with me!” 

Nothing loth, Anne took off her out-of-door things. ‘They will be 
home before I am, and find me gone out,” she reflected; “ but they 
can’t quite kill me for it.” The old lady rang her bell for tea, 
and thought what a nice and pretty lady Anne looked in her plain 
black dress with its white neck-frill, and the handsome jet necklace 
that had been her mother’s. 

But before the tea could be made, Sir Robert Tenby’s horse trotted 
up, and they heard him go to his sitting-room. Mrs. Macbean took 
Anne into his presence, saying at the same time that she had been 
about to give the young lady a cup of tea. 

‘“*T should like some tea too,” said Sir Robert. ‘‘ Send it in.” 

Tt came in upon a waiter, and was placed upon the table. Anne, 
at his request, put sugar and cream into his cup, handed it to him, 
and then took her own. He was looking very thoughtful ; she seemed 
to fancy he had no good news for her; and her heart went down, 
down. In a very timid tone, she told him of the depreciating 
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opinion held of her talents at home, and begged him to say what he 
thought, for she would not like to be guilty of undertaking any duty 
she was not fully competent to fulfil. 

“Will you take some more tea?” was all Sir Robert said in 
answer. 

“No, thank you, sir.” 

“Another biscuit? No? We will send the tray away then.” 

Ringing the bell, a servant came in and took the things. Sir 
Robert, standing at the window then, and looking down at Anne as 
she sat, began to speak. 

“T think there might be more difficulty in getting you a situation as 
governess than we thought for: one that would be quite suitable, at 
least. Perhaps another kind of situation would do better for you.” 

Her whole face, turned up to him with its gaze of expectancy, 
changed to sadness ; the light in her eyes died away. It seemed so 
like the knell of all her hopes. Sir Robert only smiled. 

“If you could bring yourself to take it—and to like it,” he con- 
tinued. 

“ But what situation is it, sir?” 

“That of my wife. That of lady of Bellwood.” 

Just fora moment or two she simply stared at him. When his 
meaning reached her comprehension, her face turned red and white 
with emotion. Sir Robert took her hand and spoke more fully. He 
had learnt to like her very, very much, to esteem her, and he wished 
her to be his wife. 

“T am aware that there is a good deal of difference in our ages, my 
dear ; more than twenty years,” he went on, while she sat in silence. 
“But I think you might find happiness with me; I will do my very 
best to ensure it. . Better be my wife than a nursery governess. What 
do you say?” 

“Oh, sir, I do not know what to say,” she answered, trembling a 
little. “It is so unexpected—and a great honour—and—and I am 
overwhelmed.” 

‘* Could you like me?” he gently asked. 

“I do like you, sir; very much. But this—this would be different. 
Perhaps you would let me take until to-morrow to think about it ?” 

“Of course I will. Bring me your answer then. Bring it yourself, 
whatever it may be.” 

“T will, sir. And I thank you very greatly.” 

All night long Anne Lewis lay awake. Should she take this good 
man for her husband, or should she not? She did like him very 
much ; and what a position it would be for her; and how sheltered 
she would be henceforth from the frowns of the world! Anne might 
never have hesitated, but for the remains of her love for Mr. Anger- 
styne. That was passing away from her heart day by day, as she 
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knew; it would soon have quite passed. She could never feel that 
same love again ; it was over and done with for ever; but there was 
surely no reason why she should sacrifice all her future to it. Yes: 
she would accept Sir Robert Tenby: and would make him a true, 
faithful, good wife. 

It was nearly dusk the next afternoon before she could leave the 
house. Mrs. Lewis had kept her in sight so long that she feared she 
might not get the opportunity that day. She ran all the way to 
Bellwood, anxious to keep her promise: she could not bear to seem to 
trifle, even for a moment, with this good and considerate man. Sir 
Robert was waiting for her in a glow of fire-light. He came forward, 
took both her hands in his, and looked into her face enquiringly. 

“Well?” 

“Yes, sir, if you still wish to take me. I will try to be-to you a 
loving and obedient wife.” 

With a sigh of relief, he sat down on a sofa that was drawn to the 
fire and placed her beside him, holding her hand still. 

“My dear, I thank you: you have made me very happy. You 
shall zever have cause to repent it.” 

“It is so strange,” she whispered, “that you should wait all these 
years, with the world to choose from, and then think of me at last! I 
can scarcely believe it.” 

“ Ay, I suppose it is strange. But I must tell you something, 
Anne. When quite a young man, there was a young lady whom I 
dearly loved. She was poor, and not of much family, and my father 
forbade the union. She married some one else, and died. It is for 
the love of her I have kept single all these years. But I shall not 
make you the less good husband.” 

“And I—I wish to tell you—that Z once cared for some one,” 
whispered Anne in her straightforward honesty. “It is all over and 
done with ; but I did like him very much.” 

“Then, my dear, we shall be even,” he said, with a merry smile. 
“The one cannot reproach the other. And now—this is the begin- 
ning of April: before the month shall have closed you had better 
come tome. We have nothing to wait for; and I do not like, now 
that you belong to me, to leave you one moment longer than is 


* needful with that lady whom you are forced to call step-mother.” 





How Anne got home that late afternoon she hardly knew: she 
knew still less how to bring the news out. In the course of the fol- 
lowing morning she tried at it, and made a bungle of it. 

“Sir Robert not going to get you a situation as governess !” 
mterrupted Julia, before Anne had half finished. ‘Of course he 
is not. He knows you are not capable of taking one. J thought how 
much he was intending to help you. You must have had plenty of 
cheek, Anne, to trouble him.” 
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“TI am going to be his wife instead,” said poor Anne meekly. 
“ He has asked me to be. And—and it is to be very soon ; and he 
is coming to see Mrs. Lewis this morning.” 

Mrs. Lewis, sitting back in an easy chair, her feet on the fender, 
dropped the book she was reading, to stare at Anne. Julia burst 
into a laugh of incredulity. Her mother spoke. 

“You poor infatuated girl! This comes of being brought up on 
French soup. But Sir Robert Tenby has no right to play jokes upon 
you. I shall write and tell him so.” 

“ T—think—he is there,” stammered Anne. 

“There he was. A handsome carriage was drawing up to the 
gate, bearing the baronet’s badge upon its panels. Sir Robert sat 
inside. A footman came up the path and thundered at the door. 


Not very long afterwards ; it was inthe month of June; Anne and 
her husband were guests at a London crush in Berkeley Square. It 
was too crowded to be pleasant. Anne began to look tired, and Sir 
Robert whispered to her that if she had had enough of it, they would 
gohome. “Very gladly,” she answered, and turned to say good-night 
to her hostess. 

“Anne! How are you?” 

The unexpected interruption, in a voice she knew quite well, and 
which sent a thrill through her, even yet, pulled Anne up in her 
course. There stood Henry Angerstyne, his hand held out in greet- 
ing, a confident smile, as if assuming she could only receive him joy- 
fully, on his handsome face. 

“Tam so much surprised to see you here; so delighted to meet 
you once again, Miss Lewis.” 

“You mistake, sir,” replied Anne, in a cold, proud tone, drawing 
her head a little up. “I am Lady Tenby.” 

Walking forward, she put her arm within her husband’s, who 
waited for her. Mr. Angerstyne understood it at once: it needed not 
the almost bridal robes of white silk and lace to enlighten him. She 
was not altered. She looked just the same single-minded, honest- 
hearted girl as ever, with a pleasant word for all—save just in the 
moment when she had spoken to him. 

“TI am glad of it: she deserves her good fortune,” he thought 
heartily. With all his faults, few men could be more generously just 


than Henry Angerstyne. 
Jounny LuUDLow. 





AT RAVENHOLME JUNCTION. 


ERE you ever out in a more wretched night in your life?” 
asked Harry Luscombe in a tone of disgust, as we were 
trudging wearily along after a full half-hour of absolute silence. 

The rain was certainly coming down “ with a vengeance,” as people 
say. We had been out all day fishing in some private waters about 
ten miles from home. A friend had given us a lift in his trap the 
greater part of the way in going, and we had arranged to walk back, 
never dreaming that the sunny day would resolve itself into so wet an 
evening. Fortunately, each of us had taken a light mackintosh, and we 
had on our thick fishing-boots, otherwise our plight would have been 
much worse than it was. 

‘Wretched night!” again ejaculated Harry, whose pipe the rain 
would persist in putting out. 

“ But surely we cannot be far from the Grange now ?” I groaned. 

“A good four miles yet, old fellow,” answered my friend. “We 
must grin and bear it.” 

For ten more minutes we paced the slushy road in moist silence. 

‘‘ T wouldn’t have cared so much,” growled Harry at last, “if we had 
only a decent lot of fish to take home. Won’t Gerty and the governor 
chaff us in the morning! ” 

I winced. Harry had touched a sore point. I rather prided my- 
self on my prowess with rod and line; yet here was I, after eight 
hours’ patient flogging of the water, going back to the Grange with a 
creel that I should blush to open when I got there. It was most 
annoying. 

By-and-by we came to a stile, crossing which we found a footpath 
through the meadows, just faintly visible in the dark. The footpath, 
in time, brought us to a level crossing over the railway. But instead 
of crossing the iron road to the fields beyond, as I expected he would 
do, Harry turned half round and began to walk along the line. 
“Where on earth are you leading me to?” I asked, as I stumbled and 
barked my shins over a heap of loose sleepers by the side of the rails, 
“Seest thou not yonder planets that flame so brightly in the midnight 
sky?” he exclaimed, pointing to two railway signals clearly visible 
some quarter of a mile away. ‘Thither are we bound. Disturb not 
the meditations of a great mind by further foolish questionings.” 

I was too damp to retort as I might otherwise have done, so I held 
my peace and stumbled quietly after him. Little by little we drew 
nearer to the signal lamps, till at last we stood close under them. They 
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shone far and high above our heads, being, in fact, the crowning points 
of two tall semaphore posts, But we were not going quite so far sky- 
ward as the lamps, our destination being the signalman’s wooden hut 
from which the semaphores were worked. This of itself stood some 
distance above the ground, being built on substantial posts driven 
firmly into the embankment. It was reached by a flight of wooden 
steps, steep and narrow. We saw by the light shining from its win- 
dows that it was not without an occupant. Harry put a couple of 
fingers to his mouth and whistled shrilly. “Jim Crump,” he shouted, 
“Jim Crump—hi! Where are you?” 

“Ts that you, Mr. Harry?” said a voice, and then the door above 
us was opened. ‘ Wait a moment, sir, till I get my lantern. The 
steps are slippery with the rain, and one of them is broken.” 

“You see, my governor is one of the managing directors of this 
line,” said Harry, in explanation, while we were waiting for the lantern, 
“so that I can come and go, and do pretty much as I like about 
here.” 

“But why have you come here at all?” I asked. 

“For the sake of a rest and a smoke, and a talk with Jim Crump 
about his dogs.” 

Two minutes later and we had mounted the steps, and for the first 
time in my life I found myself in a signalman’s box. 

It was a snug little place enough, but there was not much room to 
spare. There were windows on three sides it, so that the man on duty 
might have a clear view both up and down the line. Five or six long 
iron levers were fixed in a row below the front window. The due and 
proper manipulation of these levers, which were connected by means 
of rods and chainswith the points and signals outside, and the working 
of the simple telegraphic apparatus which placed him en rapport with 
the stations nearest to him, up and down, were the signalman’s sole 
but onerous duties. Both the box and the lamps overhead were 
lighted with gas brought from the town, two miles away. 

“T have been wanting to see you for the last two or three weeks, 
Mr. Harry,” said Crump, a well-built man of thirty, with clear resolute 
eyes and a firm-set mouth. 

“ Ay, ay. What’s the game now, Crump? Got some more of that 
famous tobacco ? ” 

“Something better than the tobacco, Mr. Harry. I’ve got a bull 
terrier pup for you. Such a beauty!” 

“The dickens you have!” cried Harry, his eyes all a-sparkle with 
delight. “Crump, you are a brick. A bull terrier pup is the very 
thing I’ve been hankering after for the last three months. Have you 
got it here ?” 

‘*No, it’s at home. You see, I didn’t know that you were coming 
to-night.” 
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Harry’s countenance fell. ‘‘ That’s a pity now, isn’t it?” 

“Tt don’t rain near so fast as it did,” said Crump, “and if you 
would like to take the pup with you, I’ll just run home and fetch it. 
I can go there and back in twenty minutes. It’s agen the rules to 
leave my box, I know, and I wouldn’t leave it for anybody but you; 
and not even for you, Mr. Harry, if I didn’t know that you knew how 
to work the levers and the telly a’most as well as I do myself. Besides 
all that, there will be nothing either up or down till twelve thirty. 
What say you, sir?” 

“T say go by all means, Crump. You may depend on my looking 
well after the signals while you are away.” 

“ Right you are, sir.’ And Crump proceeded to pull on his over- 
coat. 

“‘T wish I could make you more comfortable, sir,” said Crump to 
me. ‘But this is only a roughish place.” 

Harry and I sat down on a sort of bunk or locker at the back of 
the box. Harry produced his flask, which he had filled with brandy 
before leaving the hotel. Crump declined any of the proffered spirit, 
but accepted a cigar. Then he pulled up the collar of his coat and 
went. In the pauses of our talk we could hear the moaning of the 
telegraph wires outside as the invisible fingers of the wind touched 
them in passing. 

“‘ This is Ravenholme Junction,” said Harry to me. 

‘Ts it, indeed? Much obliged for the information,” I answered 
drily. 

“ About two years ago a terrible accident happened close to this 
spot. No doubt you read about it at the time.” 

“Possibly so. But if I did, the facts have escaped my memory.” 

“The news was brought to the Grange, and I was on the spot in 
less than three hours after the smash. I shall never forget what I saw 
that night.” He smoked in grave silence for a little while, and then he 
spoke again: “I don’t know whether you are acquainted with the 
railway geography of this district, but Ravenholme—I am speaking of 
the village, which is nearly two miles away—is on a branch line, which 
diverges from the main line some six miles north of this box, and after 
zigzagging among various busy townships and hamlets, joins the main 
line again about a dozen miles south of the point where it diverged ; 
thus forming what is known as the Ravenholme Loop Line. None of 
the main line trains run over the loop: Passengers from it going to 
any place on the main line have to change from the local trains at 
either the north or south junction, according to the direction they in- 
tend to travel.” 

I wondered why he was telling this. 

“You will understand from this that the junction where we are now 
is rather an out-of-the-way spot—out of the way, that is, of any great 
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bustle of railway traffic. It forms, in fact, the point of connection be- 
tween the Ravenholme Loop and a single line of rails which turns off to 
the left about a hundred yards from here, and gives access to.a cluster 
of important collieries belonging to Lord Exbrooke; and the duty of 
Crump is, by means of his signals, to guard against the possibility of a 
collision between the coal trains coming off the colliery line and the 
ordinary trains passing up and down the loop. You will readily com- 
prehend that, at a quiet place like this, a signalman has not half the 
work to do, nor half the responsibility to labour under, of a man in a 
similar position at some busy junction on the main line. In fact, a 
signalman at Ravenholme Junction may emphatically be said to have 
an easy time of it.” 

I nodded. 

‘‘ Some two years ago, however, it so fell out that an abutment of 
one of the bridges on the main line was so undermined by heavy 
floods that instructions had to be given for no more trains to pass over 
it till it had been thoroughly repaired. In order to prevent any inter- 
ruption of traffic, it was decided that till the necessary repairs could be 
effected all main line trains should work, for the time being, over the 
Ravenholme Loop. As it was arranged so it was carried out.” 

“Well?” 

“The signalman at that. time in charge of this box was named 
Dazeley—a shy, nervous sort of man, as I have been told, lacking in 
self-confidence, and not to be depended upon in any unforeseen emer- 
gency. Such as he was, however, he had been at Ravenholme for 
three years, and had always performed the duties of his situation faith- 
fully and well. As soon as the main line trains began to travel by the 
new route, another man was sent from head-quarters to assist Dazeley 
—there had been no night-work previously. The men came on duty 
turn and turn about, twelve hours on and twelve hours off, the man 
who was on by day one week being on by night the following week.” 

‘Go on.” 

“Tt is said that Dazeley soon began to look worn and depressed, 
and that he became more nervous and wanting in self-confidence than 
ever. Be that as it may, he never spoke a complaining word to anyone, 
but went on doing his duty in the silent depressed way habitual with 
him. One morning when he was coming off duty—it was his turn for 
night-work that week—his mate was taken suddenly ill and was 
obliged to go home again. There was no help for it: Dazeley was 
obliged to take the sick man’s place for the day. When evening came 
round, his mate sent word that he was somewhat better, but not well 
enough to resume work before morning ; so Dazeley had to take his 
third consecutive ‘spell’ of twelve hours in the box. You see, Raven- 
holme is a long way from head-quarters, and in any case ft would have 
taken some time to get assistance; besides which, Dazeley expected 
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that a few ‘hours at the very most would see his mate thoroughly 
recovered. So nothing was said or done.” 

I was growing interested. 

“The night mail from south to north was timed to pass Raven- 
holme Junction, without stopping, at 11.40. On the particular night 
to which we now come—the night of the accident—it is supposed that 
poor Dazeley, utterly worn out for want of rest, had lain down fora 
minute or two on this very bunk, and had there dropped off to sleep, 
his signals, as was usual at that hour, standing at “all clear.” Had he 
remained asleep till after the mail had passed all would have been well, 
everything being clear for its safe transit past the junction; but 
unfortunately the night was somewhat foggy, and the engine-driver, not 
being able to see the lamps at the usual distance, blew his whistle 
loudly. Roused by the shrill summons, Dazeley, as it is supposed, 
started suddenly to his feet, and his brain being still muddled with 
sleep, he grasped ‘one of the familiar levers, and all unconscious of 
what he was doing, he turned the mail train on to the single line that 
led to the collieries.” 

"Oh." 

‘‘The consequences were terrible. Some two or three hundred 
yards down the colliery line a long coal train was waiting for the mail 
to pass before proceeding on its journey. Into this train the mail 
dashed at headlong speed. ‘Two people were killed on the spot, and 
twenty or thirty more or less hurt.” 

“ How dreadful !” 

‘‘When they came to look for Dazeley he was not to be found. 
Horror-stricken at the terrible consequences of his act, he had fled. 
A warrant for his arrest was obtained. He was found four days after- 
wards in a wood, hanging to the bough of a tree, dead. One of his 
hands clasped a scrap of paper on which a few half-illegible words had 
been scrawled, the purport of which was that after what had happened 
he could no longer bear to live.” 

“A sad story, truly,” I said, as Harry finished. ‘It seems to me 
that the poor fellow was to be pitied more than blamed.” 

“‘Crump’s twenty minutes are rather long ones,” said Harry, as he 
looked at his watch. ‘It is now thirty-eight minutes past eleven. No 
chance of getting home till long after midnight.” 

The rain was over and the wind had gone with it. Not a sound was 
audible save now and again the faint moaning of the telegraph wires 
overhead. Harry crossed to the window and opened one of the three 
casements. ‘‘A breath of fresh air will be welcome,” he said. ‘“ The 
gas makes this little place unbearable.” Having opened the window 
he’came back again and sat down beside me on the bunk. 

Hardly had Harry resumed his seat, when all at once the gas sank 
down as though it were going out, but next moment it was burning 
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as brightly as before. An icy shiver ran through me from head to 
foot. I turned my head to glance at Harry, and as I did so I saw, to 
my horror, that we were no longer alone. There had been but two of us 
only a moment before : the door had not been opened, yet now we were 
three. Sitting on a low wooden chair close to the levers, and with his 
head resting on them, was a stranger, to all appearance fast asleep! 

I never before experienced the feeling of awful dread that crept over 
me at that moment, and I hope never to do so again. I knew instinc- 
tively that the figure before me was no corporeal being, no creature of 
flesh and blood like ourselves. My heart seemed to contract, my blood 
to congeal: my hands and feet turned cold as ice: the roots of my 
hair were stirred with a creeping horror that I had no power to control. 
I could not move my eyes from that sleeping figure. It was Dazeley 
come back again: a worn, haggard-looking man, restless, and full of 
nervous twitchings even in his sleep. 

“Listen!” said Harry, almost inaudibly, to me. I wanted to look 
at him, I wanted to see whether he was affected in the same way that 
I was, but for the life of me I could not turn my eyes away from that 
sleeping phantom. 

Listening as he bade me, I could just distinguish the first low dull 
murmur made by an on-coming train while it is still a mile or more 
away. It was a murmur that grew and deepened with every second, 
swelling gradually into the hoarse inarticulate roar of an express train 
coming towards us at full speed. Suddenly the whistle sounded its 
loud, shrill, imperative summons. For one moment I tore my eyes 
away from the sleeping figure. Yonder, a quarter, or it might be half 
a mile away, but being borne towards us in a wild rush of headlong 
fury, was plainly visible the glowing Cyclopean eye of the coming 
train. Still the whistle sounded, painful, intense—agonised, one might 
almost fancy. 

Louder and louder grew the heavy thunderous beat of the train, It 
was close upon us now. Suddenly the sleeping figure started to its 
feet—pressed its hands to its head for a moment as though lost in 
doubt—gave one wild, frenzied glance round—and then seizing one of 
the levers with both hands, pulled it back and there held it. 

A sudden flash—a louder roar—and the phantom train had passed 
us and was plunging headlong into the darkness beyond. The figure 
let go its hold of the lever, which fell back to its original position. As 
it did so, a dreadful knowledge seemed all at once to dawn on its face. 
Surprise, horror, anguish unspeakable—all were plainly depicted on 
the white, drawn features of the phantom before me. Suddenly it flung 
up its arms as if in wild appeal to Heaven, then sank coweringly on 
its knees, and buried its face in both its hands with an expression of 
misery the most profound. 

Next moment the gas gave a flicker as though it were going out, and 
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when I looked again Harry and I were alone. The phantom of the 
unhappy signalman had vanished: the noise of the phantom train had 
faded into silence. No sound was audible save the unceasing monotone 
of the electric wires above us. Harry was the first to break the spell. 

“To-day is the eighth of September,” he said, “and it was on the 
eighth of September, two years ago, that the accident happened. I 
had forgotten the date till this moment.” 

At this instant the door opened, and in came Jim Crump with the 
puppy under his arm. Struck with something in our faces he looked 
from one to the other of us, and did not speak for a few seconds. 
“‘ Here be the pup, sir,” he said at last, “and a reg’lar little beauty I 
call her.” 

“Was it not two years ago this very night that the accident took 
place ?” asked Harry, as he took the puppy out of Crump’s arms into 
his own. 

Crump reflected for a few moments. “Yes, sir, that it was, though 
I’d forgotten it. It was on the eighth of September. I ought to 
know, because it was on that very night my youngster was born.” 

‘“‘ Were you signalman here on the eighth of September last year— 
the year after the accident?” 

‘‘No, sir, a man of the name of Moffat was here then. I came on 
the twentieth of September. Moffat was ordered to be moved. They 
said he had gone a little bit queer in his head. He went about saying 
that Dazeley’s ghost had shown itself to him in this very box, and that 
he saw and heard a train come past that wasn’t a train, and I don’t 
know what bosh ; so it was thought best to remove him.” 

“We thought just now—my friend and I—that we heard a train 
coming,” said Harry as he gently stroked the puppy. “ Did you hear 
anything as you came along?” 

“‘ Nothing whatever, sir. Had a train been coming I must have 
heard it, because I walked from my house up the line. Besides, 
there’s no train due yet for some time.” 

Harry glanced at me. He was evidently not minded to enlighten 
Crump as to anything we had seen or heard. 

Five minutes later we left, carrying the dog with us. Whether or 
not Harry said anything to his father I don’t know. This, however, 
I do know, that within six months from that time certain alterations 
were made on the line which necessitated the removal of the signal- 
man’s box at Ravenholme Junction to a point half a mile further south. 
But I have never visited it since that memorable night. 
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WHO GOES THERE? 


oe 


The night creeps on, it waxes late, 
The watchman stands beside the gate ; 

_Who goes there, in the gloom? 
A pilgrim grey, with haggard face, 
And trembling hands, and feeble pace, 
And limbs fast failing in the race— 

The Old Year to his doom. 

Alone he wanders forth to die, 
Do you not hear his parting sigh ? 
“Good-bye, my comrades all, good-bye !” 


Well, well, the best of friends must part, 
Despite sad looks and heavy heart. 

’Tis strange to ponder how 
He came but twelve short months ago : 
Right bravely through the frost and snow ; 
Then he was young and strong you know, 

A conqueror ; ah, now 

His heart is faint, his visage grim, 
He’s weak of voice, and shrunk of limb. 
Farewell—a long farewell—to him. 


Within, gay laughter, song and mirth ; 

Without, the silent, snow-clad earth. 
Who goes there—through the night ? 

A shadowy crowd, a ghostly throng, 

Good deeds and great, foul acts of wrong, 

A sweet, dead Springtime, buried long 

Mid mem’ries of delight ; 

She was the year’s first love, his bride, 

And the fair phantom by her side 

Sprang into being when ‘she died. 


So Spring departed ; Summer went ; 
Brown Autumn vanished, quickly spent, 

For Winter chilled him soon. 
Idly we mourn ; nor grief nor tear 
Will check for us the fleeting year ; 
And surely, since December’s here, 

’Tis vain to sigh for June. 

Rest, then, pale visions of the past ; 
New seasons wait to follow fast, 
Till time has gathered in the last. 


Hark ! midnight by the castle bell ; 
Speak out once more, brave sentinel— 

Who goes there? nay, he’s gone. 
Gone with the years before the flood, 
Yet leaving issue of his blood ; 
So from the blossom to the bud 

> Turn we. Old Year, pass on. 

Pass on ;—not lightly do we rend 
The tie; nor unlamented send 


You from our hearth and home, good friend ! 
SYDNEY GREY. 





DR. MARY BUNN. 


( E meet with lady doctors nowadays. Opinions are divided 

as to the suitability and expediency of women taking up 
this profession. The early movement towards it certainly arose in 
America—where, as a rule, women are far more advanced in ideas 
than they are with us. Perhaps the readers of the ARcosy may like 
to peruse one of these early histories: that of an American lady who 
passed for M.D. in her own country, and then set up in practice. It 
may also give some amusing insight into the simple and pleasant 
domestic life of the Americans.) 


I. 


The whole Harebell family was awaiting the arrival. All the 
children had clean pinafores and clean faces. Grandmamma had put 
on a fresh cap, a fresh book-muslin kerchief nicely starched, and sat 
in her own especial rocking-chair—her placid features lighted up by 
interest and expectation. Mrs. Harebell herself, in the neatest of 
print gowns and the whitest of collars, moved between sitting-room 
and kitchen ; now giving a cheerful word to her mother, and anon 
adding some dainty to the well-spread table. 

“How that kettle boils away!” she presently remarked. “If 
they don’t come soon, we shall have to put on more water; there 
won’t be enough left to make the tea.” 

Just then James—who was mounted on the outer gate, as on a 
tower of observation—gave a loud shout, jumped down, and came 
tearing to the door. They were coming now: had just turned the 
corner by the meeting-house. 

A few minutes later, the old white horse jogged into the lane, 
dragging after him the mud-bespattered family vehicle ; on whose 
narrow front seat sat Mr. Harebell and a lady. All eyes were bent 
on the latter with curious interest. 

“There she is—that’s her !” said James to his sister Malvina. 

“Why, she does not look diiferent from other people !” exclaimed 
Malvina, in a tone of strong disappointment. 

“What did you expect?” cried the boy. ‘Did you think she 
would come riding in on a pair of saddle-bags ?” 

“Oh, but I mean herself,” said Malvina. 

Mary Bunn, a lady well reared, but who had, unfortunately, no 
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prospects, was persuaded by sundry adventurous friends to go in for 
the study of medicine. Whether she would ever have done it of her 
own accord, may be a question. She went steadily on in it, for she 
could not afford to be chopping and changing: and at length took 
her degree, and was Dr. Mary Bunn. She was now about to set up 
in practice; had chosen a strange neighbourhood for it ; and, through 
some mutual friends, had induced the Harebells, whose house was 
roomy, to receive her as a boarder. Mr. Harebell had now been to 
meet her at the distant station—or, as they called it, depét. 

Mrs. Harebell ran forth to welcome the stranger, and to assist in 
carrying in her parcels. 

“This is my wife, Miss Bunn,” said the good man; and the ladies 
bowed to one another. “ You take her right in, Maria,” he continued, 
“and let her rest. The roads are dreadful, and we’ve had a long ride 
of it. Malvina, here’s a bag and parasol. James, where’s Aaron, that 
he is not here? He must help with the luggage.” 

“The luggage had better go upstairs at once,” said Mrs. Hare- 
bell. 

“If you please,” added Miss Bunn, and she prepared herself to 
follow it. : 

‘Nay, you are too tired to go up now,” chimed in grandmamma. 
“¢ Sit right down here, my dear, and take off your things. You shall 
have some tea directly.” 

“Oh, thank you,” cried the tired woman, doing as she was told. 
And they were all soon seated round the table: not one of them but 
was stealing glances at the new inmate. A female doctor seemed to 
some of them a formidable phenomenon. 

“Not great for looks,” was grandma’s inward verdict. “A fresh, 
wholesome complexion, though, and a sensible face.” 

Malvina’s disappointment was confirmed. She had expected—she 
knew not what—something very different, at any rate, from the people 
she saw every day; and this light-haired woman, with a good deal of 
colour and a few freckles, was too much like ordinary people to satisfy 
her fancy. 

“Rather a humble kind of face,” thought Mrs. Harebell as she 
poured the tea and added cream and sugar—“ or would be if it were 
not for her clear and bright complexion. I don’t know, though; her 
eyes have got depth in them ; nice grey eyes, too, they are. I guess 
she knows what she’s about. Can’t judge much of looks the first 
time of seeing them. Do have some more of the tongue,” she said 
aloud ; “‘ you need something a little hearty after your journey. Pass 
the butter, James. Malvina, run and bring in those hot cakes, these 
are getting cold. Take some honey—do, Miss Bunn. You'll find it 
good, I know.” 

‘“T am sure it is,” answered Miss Bunn in a pleasant voice; “ but 
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see how well I am supplied already. I am atraid to add more to such 
a variety.” 

“Oh! honey never hurts anybody,” said Mrs. Harebell, cutting oft 
a liberal section, through whose translucent comb the liquid gold 
shone lusciously. 

“You have a beautiful country here,” remarked Miss Bunn. 

“That depends on how you view it,” said Mr. Harebell. ‘ Good 
for grazing ; no better dairy-land than ours the whole State through. 
But for tillage, I tell you, it’s tough work; up one hill and down 
another. You'll have a chance to try it in your own line, come worse 
weather—and, even now, for that matter, unless we get some drying 
winds. Our roads here are dreadful, the mud tremendous: I don’t 
believe you ever saw the match of it where you came from.” 

“You ought not to discourage Miss Bunn to begin with,” put in 
Mrs. Harebell. 

‘*T don’t intend to be easily discouraged,” observed Miss Bunn, 
smiling. “I expect to have to work; to work well: and I shall 
like it.” 

“That’s the right sort !—you’ll do!” said the farmer heartily, in his 
good nature. But he had his doubts. Willingness to work was an 
excellent thing in most cases, but in such an out-of-the-way field as 
Miss Bunn had chosen, would it amount to much? Would anyone 
give her work to do? 

“Your nearest physician lives at a place called Malden, I think,” 
she said, presently. 

“Yes—Dr. Benedict. A first-rate man; everyone respects him. 
His sister, Miss Keturah, thinks there is no one like him in all the 
world !” 

“She should leave it to his wife to think that,” said Miss Bunn, in 
a pleasant kind of jesting tone. 

“‘ His wife! there is no such person!” exclaimed grandma. “ Dr. 
Benedict is a bachelor.” 

James and Malvina were laughing at her mistake, and Miss Bunn 
felt somewhat uncomfortable. 

“ How came I to make such a remark?” she thought to herself. 
“Just like some gitl whose mind runs on marriage, and such 
matters !” 


II. 


Dr. Mary Bunn was soon an established member of the Harebell 
household. A large room, looking to the side of the house that faced 
the fields, was appropriated to her use, and here were presently 
collected her professional and individual properties. Among these 
her medicine-case was most conspicuous and highest prized. She 
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consulted Mr. Harebell respecting the purchase of a horse. Rightly 
conjecturing that her rides would not yet require a powerful animal, 
he offered her the use of the old white steed that had fetched her 
from the station. A second-hand gig and set of harness was found 
to suit the doctor’s slender purse, and the equipment was complete. 
Miss Bunn had only to sit down and await the summonses of her 
patients. 

This locality was called Rudley Corners: and the country round 
about was not a little interested in the advent of such a phenomenon 
as a “woman doctor.” Curiosity concerning her manners and appear- 
ance prevailed largely among the gentler sex; it was mixed, in most 
instances, with contempt of her pretensions and ability. 

“‘ What sort of a creature can this be, who has come to Rudley 
Corners, and set herself up as a medical man?” exclaimed Miss 
Keturah Benedict one evening to her brother: a tall, iron-grey man 
with earnest eyes, who sat reading at the other side of the table. 
That is, his hair was beginning to be iron-grey. 

“T don’t know,” he answered, ‘“‘I have never seen her.” And, as a 
little smile crept over his face, one saw what a good and pleasant and 
comely face it was. 

“It is not necessary to sce her to tell; it is plain enough what she 
must be,” retorted Miss Keturah, with energy. ‘A woman going out 
of her own sphere, in that way, to meddle with what properly belongs 
toaman! Why, John, it is not decent!” 

** Not quite so fast, Keturah. I have always thought and said that 
a woman has a right to any place she can fill. If she possess the 
needful nerve and skill for a doctor, let her be one.” 

“ 7f she does. Why, of course you know she cannot. A woman 
isawoman. But, look here, John: it isa novelty. People run after 
novelties and they will run after her—and she'll take your practice 
from you.” 

He smiled again. “She is quite welcome to take a slice out of it at 
Rudley Corners.” 

“Oh! Had you not better recommend her to your patients. 
Perhaps you mean to do it!” 

“Not quite. My feeling about her is a good deal like your own. 
The idea of a woman in such a position is exceedingly distasteful ; 
still, one wishes to be reasonable about it. Of course, when a woman 
puts herself in a man’s place, she must expect to be regarded as a 
man would be ; she must not look for the deference and consideration 
which are the right of the sex.” 

“ Certainly not,” said Miss Keturah, with emphasis. “She has no 
sort of business to dream of it for a minute.” 

Miss Benedict, as may be surmised, did not make one of the throng 
of callers, who, on one pretence or another, invaded the Harebell 
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dwelling. All the world was anxious to see the new inmate; and the 
impression she made on them varied. Some pronounced Dr. Mary 
Bunn a mere nobody: there was nothing showy about her, nothing 
striking. Others found her a quiet, pretty sort of woman, rather lady- 
like. 

But all this curiosity and calling did not diminish Dr. Mary Bunn’s 
stock of medicines nor enlarge her income. Ten days, a fortnight, 
three weeks passed, and there came no demand for her professional 
attendance. Meanwhile her expenses for board, and such-like, were 
running on. One stormy evening the doctor went to rest in a des- 
ponding frame of mind. At this rate her funds would soon be 
exhausted—and what then? Pondering this question, she fell asleep. 

A few hours later she awoke witha start: was that some one knock- 
ing at the back of the house? She sat up in bed, and listened. 
Steps came along the hall and up the stairs, and a very decided tap 
sounded on the door of her own room. 

“Dr. Bunn is wanted,” called out Mr. Harebell, who had been 
aroused by the summons and got up to answer it. 

“Yes,” she answered eagerly, “I am beginning to dress myself, 
thank you. Who is it wants me?” 

‘* Squire Morrison, over to Barnes,” called back Mr. Harebell from 
beyond the door. “He is taken with an awful distress in his back 
and stomach, the messenger says, and they want you to come right 
away. But it is a tremendous night, Miss Bunn; not fit for you to 
venture out in. Had I not better tell the young man to ride on to 
Malden for Dr. Benedict ? ” 

“ Oh, no, no; don’t think of it,” she cried with alacrity. ‘I'll be 
down directly, Mr. Harebell. If—someone could but put the white 
horse in the gig ?” 

The someone who did it was Mr. Harebell. He did not wake up 
his man. By the time the steed was brought to the door, Dr. Bunn 
was ready in her waterproof and overshoes. 

“It is raining pitchforks—and such a wind!” cried the good man. 
“ An umbrella will be useless. I really think you ought not to go.” 

“Never mind,” said the doctor cheerfully. “I can put up the 
hood of my waterproof, and the gig-apron is india-rubber. I shall 
get along very well. What sort of roads lie that way, Mr. Harebell ?” 

“Pretty rough. I hope the lamp will keep alight. You must be 
careful in going down into the hollow: there are plenty of rolling 
stones about, and the’horse might lose his footing. The messenger 
ought to have waited to pilot you. I can’t think why he didn’t. I 
have a great mind to go with you myself.” 

Mary Bunn fought valiantly against the sensation of relief which 
this proposal gave her. “Oh! no, I couldn’t think of it,” she 
answered. “I must learn to take care of myself if I am ever to 
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accomplish anything. Where’s the use of being a doctor if I cannot 
take a solitary drive at night?” she cheerily added, as she started on 
her way. 

Dr. Bunn drove slowly down the avenue, amid the swaying and 
sobbing of the trees, and gained the road. Here she chirruped to 
old Whitey, as the horse was named, and essayed a swifter pace. But 
that experienced steed declined all rash procedures; he took up his 
own easy trot, and was not to be coerced or coaxed into any other 
movement. And what a night it was! Mary Bunn bent herself 
almost double, striving after a little shelter from the storm. She 
remembered Tam O’Shanter. “The wind blew as ’twad blawn its 
last” ran in her mind side by side with Scriptural reminiscences of 
how the rain descended and the floods beat. Every now and then 
came a blast that almost took the gig off the road. Then the white 
horse stood still and braced himself, and the doctor retired yet more 
deeply into her waterproof. She tried to brighten up her spirits by 
thoughts of the help she was bearing to the suffering squire ; she 
endeavoured to realize the dignity and importance of this first step in 
her vocation. But the way seemed wearily long. 

Here was the hill, with the bridge lying in the hollow at its foot. 
Miss Bunn kept a tight rein, and hardly breathed as the old horse 
made his leisurely descent, and picked out his rough way. This peril 
once passed in safety, the end of her journey must be near at hand. 
Yes, she could discern the house, and presently pulled up at its gate. 
But the gate was closed: how neglectful of the young man not to 
have opened it for her ! 

For a minute or two she sat, expecting he, or someone else, would 
come. Nothing seemed to be stirring: the windows were all dark 
and silent. This was rather unusual where serious illness reigns. 
Perhaps Squire Morrison’s room looked the other way. 

Miss Bunn alighted and undid the gate, after some shaking and 
noise and trouble. At that moment, a deep, portentous sound rose 
on the air; there was a rush along the walk, and she scrambled back 
into her vehicle just in time to escape the onset of an enormous 
mastiff, which leaped and barked about as if wishing to tear every- 
thing to pieces. 

Now, in spite of Miss Bunn’s bravery as an M.D., she owned to a 
most unheroic fear of dogs: and the yelping, leaping, and onslaught 
of this one frightened her half to death. She drove frantically to the 
house door, calling out and crying. No lights yet: and that ferocious 
animal raging below her like a hungry lion. 

The window just above her was thrown up. A gentleman, attired 
in a cotton night-cap, put out his head. 

“What on earth’s the matter? Who are you? What do you 
want ?” 
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“Tam Dr. Bunn. Is this Squire Morrison’s?” she added, a sudden 
idea occurring to her that she had mistaken the house. 

** Zam Squire Morrison. Whois it, I ask ?” 

“It’s the doctor that was sent for to the Squire. Won’t you come 
down and call off your dog?” 

“What on earth!” exclaimed the Squire, pausing in amazement. 
‘Down, Towzer ; down, sir.” 

“What is it, Squire?” said Mrs. Morrison in a disembodied voice, as 
it were, speaking out of the darkness of that corner of the room where 
stood the bed. 

“Hang me if I know! Sounds like a woman’s voice. Seemed as 

_if she said something about the doctor, but the wind blows so I can’t 
make it out.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Morrison, briskly. ‘Some one or other's 
taken ill and they have sent for you. Go down, Squire, with all 
haste.” 

Attiring himself, the Squire went down, opened the door and con- 
fronted Miss Bunn. Towzer was growling ominously, and she still 
sat in mortal fright. 

“Dr. Mary Bunn! Sent for to me!” cried the Squire, effectually 
calling off the dog. ‘ Well, I never! ” 

** But, are you not ill, sir?” 

‘* Never was better in my life!” said the Squire. ‘‘ Somebody has 
been imposing on you shamefully. Always send for Benedict if any- 
thing ails us ; meaning no offence, of course. But come in, come in; 
don’t stay out any longer in such a storm!” 

“‘T had better drive home again,” said poor Miss Bunn, in a faint 
voice, full of dismay at finding what a deception had been passed upon 
her. 

“No, no! Twice over the same road in such a night is too much. 
Come in and rest awhile, at any rate. I’ll put your horse under shelter, 
and call Mrs. Morrison ; she’ll be down in a minute.” 

Miss Bunn yielded, and he led the way into the sitting-room; 
fumbled about for matches and struck a light. Then he disappeared 
in search of his good lady, who presently arrived upon the scene full 
of ejaculated sympathy. 

“Do tell!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Whoever saw the beat of this? It’s 
a shamefully mean trick ; whoever it was.” 

“TI wish I knew,” said the squire heartily. ‘‘I’d warm his back for 
him: he’d not forget it of one while.” - 

“ Dear, dear, you're sopping wet !” continued Mrs. Morrison. “ And 
no wonder: I wouldn’t turn a dog out in sucha night. See here: 
the kitchen fire is still alight: you come to it, and we'll dry some of 
these wet things.” 

The charitable project was delayed a little, for Miss Bunn suddenly 
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burst into tears. She was well aware of the disfavour with which her 
calling would be regarded, and had never been heedless of it, though 
she had chosen to persevere. This rude deception overwhelmed her 
with chagrin ; she felt herself the butt of contumely ; for the moment 
it seemed as if all her hopes and herself were abased and trampled 
on, and she sobbed convulsively. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Morrison. “I am not a bit surprised. 
Such a ride! and then the dog! It’s enough to make anybody 
nervous.” 

Mary Bunn did not yield long to this weakness. She wiped her 
eyes, and tried to smile. “It was not the dog,” she said, “though I 
was terribly afraid of him.” 

“People are generally afraid of him,” acknowledged Mrs. Morrison, 
“but his bark is worse than his bite. Now you come right along to 
the kitchen fire,” she hospitably continued: ‘“‘ we'll see if we can’t 
make you a bit comfortable.” 

“JT am ashamed to give you so much trouble,” murmured Miss 
Bunn: “and to disturb your rest too!” 

“Pity if we can’t do as much for a neighbour. It is no fault of 
yours. You need not be ina hurry about starting back again: you 
shall have some breakfast in the morning before you go.” 

But this hospitality was thankfully declined, Miss Bunn preferring 
to leave at an early hour for the better avoidance of conjecture and 
inquiry concerning her nocturnal visit. Left alone, she dropped asleep, 
in spite of mortified feeling and of disappointment, and awoke re- 
freshed as the sunbeams streamed in at the window. The storm was 
over, and the morning a pleasant one. Mrs. Morrison made her drink 
a cup of coffee; and she started for home. Squire Morrison’s last 
words were. “I'd not let anybody know I came out; I’d not give 
‘em that triumph.” 

The Harebells were indignant on learning the trick that had been 
played upon her. But they had no clue to those who had perpetrated 
it. Mr. Harebell did not know the young man who had brought the 
message: did not even see his face, or properly hear his voice, for he 
spoke out of the muffled folds of a comforter. That it was done in 
fun, not in spite or malice, was readily believed. 


xi. 


A little practice dropped in to Miss Bunn by degrees. She was 
nearer at hand than Dr. Benedict, and perhaps in simple cases as 
efficient. An entrance once effected, Miss Bunn was almost sure to 
make her way. Her genuine pity for the suffering, her eagerness to 
relieve them, failed not to impress all with whom she came in contact. 
Mothers were more at ease with her than with the grave and busy Dr. 
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Benedict. They could talk over a hundred little matters of interest, 
for which they would not venture to detain him: an approaching 
matriage, the last sermon, or the next tea-party. She gossiped back, 
was sensible and pleasant. These qualities did at least as much for 
her as any confidence in her skill could have done. So she got called 
in to slight cases ; and there was always Dr. Benedict at hand to be 
sent for if the case grew serious. 

Summer waned, and September came on with days of scorching heat 
and evenings of unusual coolness. How refreshing was that coolness! 
Without it the weather would have been almost unendurable. People 
sat by open windows or out on the steps of porches and piazzas, to 
enjoy the change from the sultriness of daylight. Careful mothers 
called to their girls to beware of taking cold, and received laughing 
responses that there was no sort of danger and that the night air was 
delicious. Now and then some one or other came in, shivered slightly, 
and said the evening was a little chilly after all. Next morning these 
persons were languid, indisposed for motion, and willing to admit that 
late sitting in the open air was perhaps imprudent at this season. 
Perhaps the season in that particular year was unusually favourable to 
illness. At any rate, real sickness declared itself. Dr. Benedict was 
summoned, and fever ran its fiery, and, in some instances, fatal course. 
Cases of the kind multiplied, till the disease was almost epidemic. 

Dr. Benedict drove up to his own door one afternoon, weary, and 
hoping for a little interval of rest and quiet ; he had been abroad since 
the dawn. But the red comforter tied around the post of the piazza 
warned him not to drive to the stable till he had communicated with 
the authorities within. Miss Keturah came out to him in excitement. 
“Mrs. Beams has sent up,” she said, “and I thought you would 
rather drive than walk there, tired as you must be. And there’s a call 
of a different sort,” she added. “ Mr. Harebell, from Rudley Corners, 
has been here. His boy is down with the fever, and ¢hat woman wants 
you to come in consultation.” 

“Very well,” returned the doctor quietly. ‘ Did Harebell name 
any hour?” 

Why, you don’t think of going, do you?” asked Miss Keturah, in 
amazement. 

“Certainly. I don’t see how I could refuse; in reason or in 
humanity.” 

“T don’t know that I thought you would refuse to go,” returned 
Miss Keturah. “ But you will surely tell them you must have the 
case in your own hands. They would make no objection, you may be 
sure ; they are old friends of yours.” 

“T never interfere between patient and doctor, Keturah: you know 
that. If I am required to meet this Miss Bunn in consultation, I 
shall meet hex,” 
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Mrs. Harebell met him at the door when he arrived. ‘Oh, doctor, 
poor James is very bad,” she exclaimed. “If anything happens, we 
shall never forgive ourselves that we didn’t send for you sooner.” 

The physician spoke a few cheering words, and followed her to the 
sick-room. There lay the merry, active boy of a few days ago, scorched 
with fever, tossing, moaning in pain, his eyes opening now and then 
into a dull, unconscious stare. The doctor sat down by the bedside, 
felt the pulse, listened to the hurried breathing, intently regarded the 
flushed countenance. The mother, standing near, studied his own 
face with yet more intentness ; but learned nothing from its inscru- 
table gravity. 

A pleasant-looking young woman, pale with anxiety and watching, 
came quietly into the room. Some relation, the doctor thought, who 
had been sitting up with the sick boy, and was worn out in conse- 
quence. He was never more astonished in his life than when Mrs. 
Harebell introduced her as Miss Bunn. He had never chanced to see 
his sister practitioner, but had set her down as a type of his favourite 
aversion, the strong-minded woman ; had pictured her to himself as a 
large, raw-boned, masculine personage of loud voice and decided 
manner. Now it was certain that his very first glimpse of this lady 
had produced on him a most agreeable impression. 

The two were shown into another room, and proceeded to consult. 
Ah! what a solemn time it was for the friends of the sufferer! How 
they looked at the closed door; as if the fiat of life or death would 
issue at its opening ! 

Within, Miss Bunn detailed the patient’s symptoms and her own 
course of treatment. Dr. Benedict asked such questions as occurred 
to him, and then gave his opinion. It was a serious, but by no means 
a hopeless case; and he commended highly the treatment she had 
given it thus far. 

Mary Bunn brightened at once. ‘I am so glad you approve of it,” 
she said impulsively. ‘I did my best; but it is such a relief to hear 
you confirm my judgment. And now I hope, doctor, that you will be 
willing to take the case into your own hands.” 

“Why so? You do not feel yourself unequal to it ?” 

“Tt is not so much what I feel as what others think.” 

‘Ts it not wiser to continue then? If you like, I will come in and 
see that things go right.” 

“Vou are very kind—very,” returned Miss Bunn. “If Mr. and 
Mrs, Harebell are willing—and if you advise it—I will go on. But 
you will give me the benefit of your countenance and experience— 
you really mean it?” 
¢\“ Certainly. I shall be most happy to aid you in any way.” And 
they talked a little farther, when he bowed and left the room. Mrs. 
Harebell was anxiously waiting. 
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“What do you think?” she said, venturing at last to put the direct 
question. “ Will he get up again, or”’—she stopped and looked with 
imploring eyes into the doctor’s face. How often such eyes had 
sought his own, beseeching for the hope he could not give! But 
now, at least, the response might be encouraging. 

“Get up again? I hope so,” he said cordially. ‘He has had 
good care from Miss Bunn, and I hope it will carry him through. She 
has done all that any one could do, Mrs. Harebell, and you may trust 
to her. However, I shall look in to-morrow.” 

Mary Bunn was of a sensitive, timid temperament ; and no one but 
herself knew how grateful she felt to Dr. Benedict, or what a pleasant 
impression his interview with her had left. She had imagined he 
would treat her slightingly, perhaps with contempt: but the event had 
proved to be directly the reverse. 

As to the doctor himself, he had liked her amazingly, and carried 
away of her just as favourable an impression. He liked her modest, 
sensible demeanour; he trusted her clear, intelligent face. Miss 
Keturah demanded all particulars when he got home. 

“Just imagine it!” she exclaimed, after listening to him, greatly 
scandalized. ‘Such airs! A regular consultation, just as if it had been 
Dr. Murdoch or Dr. Thomas! It was quite beneath you, John. Did 
she seem as if she knew anything ?” 

“Yes. She appeared to know as much as most young medical 
men do.” 

“The idea! And what sort of looking person is she, John?” 

“ Really Keturah, I can’t tell you. Rather good-looking, I think. 
But you know I don’t profess to be a judge.” 

“IT daresay you could not tell whether she wears her hair as a 
woman ought, or short, like yours. You never do notice anything of 
that kind.” 

Dr. Benedict smiled. “Oh, not short, certainly.” 

“ And what colour is it?” 

“Colour? Oh, rather a dark, pretty auburn.” 


With the autumn frosts the fever abated. In some households 
reigned glad hearts, as those who had been stricken down came back 
to life and health; in others were sadness and silence, and places 
empty for evermore. But nature and man wrought on, pausing not 
for joy or sorrow; the harvests were gathered ; children played among 
the fallen leaves ; hearts were stirred by love, hope, ambition, as they 
had been from the beginning. Then the snow came: the same snow 
that spread its mantle over new-made graves called the boys out to 
coast, and filled the air with the merry sound of sleigh-bells. 

Grandmamma had been wishing for a week to pay a visit to her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Dodge; but the roads were so rough that she shrank 
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from the undertaking. Now, however, the snow had smoothed her way 
both literally and figuratively. Her wraps were brought out, and hung 
around the fire; the camlet cloak, the big, old-fashioned marten muff 
and tippet, the mocassins and quilted mittens. James begged hard to 
be her escort ; he was quite well now, he urged, had been for some 
time, though still rather weak, and the fresh air would do him good. 
With some misgivings, his mother gave consent ; and wrapped him up 
2s if for an Arctic expedition. Grandma was made into a moving 
bundle of enormous size, the little foot-stove was filled with coals, and 
the pair started on their way in the open sleigh. The crisp air, the 
sparkling snow, the blue shadows and bluer sky were all delicious to 
the liberated boy. Only, as he passed the churchyard, and saw 
the white unbroken snow stretching over mound and hollow, a strange 
awe-struck feeling came over him. What if he were lying there now, 
and all this pleasant world were going on without him ! 

Mrs. Dodge, who had heard the sleigh-bells, was ready at the door- 
step to meet her visitors. A troop of children accompanied Her, mar- 
shalled by Celestia, the eldest daughter—a fair, blue-eyed girl of 
twenty. 

“I’m so glad to see you, mother! ” said the bustling matron, assist- 
ing the old lady to alight. “It was strange, but something seemed to 
say to me that perhaps you might be over to day, seeing it is so fine. I 
said to Celeschy, as I rolled out the crust for my chicken-pie, ‘ Now, 
if your grandma is not here to help us eat this [shall be real disap- 
pointed.’ And James, I am rejoiced that you are able to be out: you 
look remarkably well, considering. There, leave the horse to the man, 
and come straight in and warm yourselves.” 

The children surrounded the old lady, and formed a guard of honour 
to escort her to the red rocking-chair by the fire. 

‘“‘ What you got in your pocket, grandma?” asked little Lem, aware 
that she generally carried a supply of rock-candy, and too artless to 
disguise his longing. 

“ Bless his little heart!” exclaimed the old lady. ‘ Look for your- 
self, deary, and see what you can find.” 

But a catastrophe was revealed. The lid of grandma’s snuff-box 
had come off, and all the delicate straw-coloured crystals were 
sprinkled with the irritating powder. Little Lem, in the bitterness of 
his disappointment, began a prolonged howl. Celestia cut it short by 
suggesting that the candy might be washed; whereupon all the 
children trooped into the kitchen to assist at the ablution. 

“It’s so lucky you came to-day, mother,” said Mrs. Dodge, in a low, 
confidential tone, glad to be rid of them. “I should have drove over 
to you in a day or two had you not come. You know that Squire 
Morrison’s only son, Cyrus, and Celestia are engaged. Well, they want 
the wedding to be next month.” 
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“ Do tell!” exclaimed grandma, lifting her hands. “It seems but 
yesterday that she was a little child.” 

“She is full young. But Cyrus is doing well and feels as if he had 
the best right to her now. That’s the way ’tis, mother. I suppose 
you had the same to go through in your day.” 

“Yes,” said the old lady : ‘ we bring our children up, and care for 
them, and have our hearts set upon them ; and by-and-bye somebody 
comes along that is nothing to us, and never did us or them a hand’s 
turn, and we are left alone, clean out of mind. It’s not a happy thing, 
Lucy Ann; but, dear me, it’s natural, I suppose. We were all the 
same. And it’s for the best, after all ; we can’t always be here to look 
to our children, and it’s well they should make other friends to care 
for them when we are gone. The great point is to get the right sort 
of companion. You and Maria were both wonderfully lucky, Lucy : 
there are not many such men as your husband and James Harebell.” 

“Well, so far as that goes, I think Celestia has made a good choice 
in Cyrus, mother. And so we are to have the wedding in the house 
next month; and I was thinking perhaps Maria would come over and 
help me with the preparations.” 

“Qh, she’ll come if she can:; never fear,” answered grandma. 

The children burst in upon them, James marshalling his. cousin 
Celestia, . ‘The boy.:was very fond of her: she was five.or:six years his 
senior, yet he -cherished: hopes (boy fashian).of: wore het: for. his 
sweetheart, and for his. wife afterwards. ; «.. : Aste es 

Celestia looked so charming to-day, and smiled so ‘kindly on him, 
that he was in the seventh heaven. 

Grandmamma glanced significantly at Celestia, who flushed:like the 
dawn. in return. . Later, when. the, boys and. the.children,weregot .rid 
of again, Celestia exhibited her patchwork quilts, bright. with pink or 
Turkey red; her piles of undergarments, ruffled and stitched.,by her 
own hands ; and manifold other preparations for the change awaiting 
her. 

“Her papa is going to take us over to Boynton,” said Mrs. Dodge, 
“the first day he can spare the time: we shall choose out her tea- 
spoons, and china, and parlour nick-nacks, and all that. And there’s 
her wedding-dress to get besides, and I don’t know what. all. We 
shall have our hands full, I guess.” 

_ In the midst of these plannings, a sudden thought struck: the bride- 
elect. ‘ Grandma,” she asked, “do you see much of Dr. Benedict 
now?” 

“ Why, no, child, not very ‘much, He has been nine attentive, 
calling to see how Jim got along, but that’s all. Why do.you ask?” 

“Celeschy has a fancy—he calls here now and then, you know, 
mother—that he has a very good opinion of your little doctor—Miss 

Bunn,” put in Mrs, Dodge. 
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“O fie!” said grandma. “What a notion! Celeschy thinks other 
people must be like herself—have their minds filled with sweethearts. 
Don’t you believe a word of it, Lucy Ann.” 

Celestia blushed and laughed. She had certainly noticed that Dr. 
Benedict was fond of talking of Mary Bunn. 

The pleasant day over, grandmamma and James started for home’ 
after an early tea, the latter buried in reminiscences of the good-bye 
kiss he had snatched from his cousin Celestia. 

“James,” spoke grandma suddenly, “you are getting to be a big 
boy, and ought to be fit to be trusted with a secret.” 

“T should think so,” he replied, proudly. 

“Well, then, be sure you don’t breathe a lisp of it to anybody—but 
something’s going to happen before long. It will be a splendid time 
for all you children. Your cousin Celeschy is to be married next 
month to Squire Morrison’s son.” 

Poor James! 


III. 


“Just look there !” exclaimed Miss Keturah Benedict, as her brother 
réturned from his round one day‘to‘dinner. And she handed him an 
invitation to the wedding. 

“‘ Who is it? Who’s going to’*be-married ?” asked he.’ 

“Celestia Dodge. Shé ‘can’t ‘be’ a day over ‘nineteen’; not- more 
than bare’ twenty at:any<rate.“: I wonder her- mother ‘hasn’t ‘more 
sense ! ” 

“Oh! well,” said the doctor, pleasantly, * perhaps-you and I are not 
the best judges, Keturah: --We are rather past that- sort ‘of ‘thing-our- 
selves ; and these young folks may be more fit to-make a choice than 
we suppose.” 

‘‘I am past it, that’s certain,” she retorted -with energy. -“‘ But as 
for you, I don’t know. Men never think themselves too old for non- 
sense.” 

The doctor laughed. “At thirty-eight—and I’m that—I ought to 
have learnt prudence, I suppose. There’s no knowing what I may do 
—or you either, Kettie. What will happen, will happen. When you 
shall have given yourself over: to some one of the smart widowers 
around us, I may find my home too lonely.” 

“Smart widowers want asmarter bride than I should make,” she 
answered. “They always expect their second wives to be younger 
and better-looking than their first. Come to dinner, John, and don’t 
talk rubbish.” 

The wedding-day arrived: and towards evening a crowd of expec- 
tant guests assembled at the good old-fashioned house of Farmer 
Dodge. The preparations, in the shape of choice dishes, were great : 
the wedding-cakes were wonderful, the ice-creams good, the chicken 
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salad tempting; and, of all friends, who should have chiefly aided in 
this, but Dr. Mary Bunn. Her professional duties were slack, and she 
had gone over to help in Mrs. Harebell’s place. 

And wonderfully clever she showed herself to be: Mrs. Dodge 
openly said she had mistaken her vocation, and should have chosen 
that of domestic life. She trimmed the wedding-dress and the 
wedding-cake, and was even now engaged upstairs in pinning on the 
bride’s veil and arranging her wreath of flowers. 

A hum, a stir in the throng, a concentrated gaze upon the doorway— 
and lo! the bridal party entered. Clouds of white muslin, mists of tulle, 
soft blushes, and beaming eyes, were duly escorted by the adequate 
number of gentlemen. Celestia came in with her father. The group 
arranged themselves in the space cleared out for them before the large 
looking-glass in the large sitting-room; and the clergyman of the 
district, the Rev. Mr. Watkins, stepped forward to perform the cere- 
mony. Celestia Dodge became Celestia Morrison. 

Then came the banquet: a triumph of hospitality and culinary 
skill. 

“Who is that nice-looking young lady, presiding in the middle 
there ?” asked Miss Keturah Benedict, who had condescended to put 
frivolity out of mind and come, and who sat next to Squire Morrison. 

“ Don’t you know? Why, that’s the lady doctor: Miss Bunn.” 

“ That! well, I’m sure!” cried Miss Keturah. “I had pictured her 
so very different—a strong-minded female, in spectacles. She looks— 
rather nice.” 

“She is very nice,” said the Squire, emphatically. 

Music succeeded tothe banquet. Mary Bunn did not sing, but she 
listened to admiration. So, at least, thought one observer. Looking 
up, she chanced to meet his eye, and coloured slightly: a very 
becoming flush, seni Dr. Benedict ; and he moved nearer to her 
side. 

“ A pleasant evening,” he remarked. 

“Very pleasant,” replied Miss Bunn. “ Celestia makes a charming 
bride, does she not ?” 

“Very charming.” 

They conversed for some little time, but hardly exchanged another 
word during the remainder of the evening. It is remarkable, however, 
what satisfactory conclusions good judges of character can draw from 

the slightest premises. Miss Bunn saw clearly that Dr. Benedict had 
a fineness of taste and an accuracy of observation which no one could 
suspect from his quiet, staid exterior. While the doctor, on his part, 
felt that Miss Bunn appeared to even greater advantage in a scene 
like this than she had done in the sick-room where they first met. 
He could not but think, as she moved about among the guests, that she 
would look perticularly well in a white bridal dress and a flowing veil. 
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The departure of the bride and bridegroom for their own home 
was the signal for the general breaking-up. A number of sleighs 
stood in readiness at the door. Dr. Benedict was looking out for his 
own when his sister accosted him. 

“John, Iam not going home with you: I am going with the Lay- 
mans. They'll drop me at our door.” 

“Oh, very well,” said he ; and helped her in. 

The next sleigh—a family one—to draw up, was Mr. Harebell’s. He 
had a large party to go in it. 

“You will be very much crowded,” observed the doctor. “ Miss 
Bunn ”—taking her hand—“ let me give you a seat in mine.” 

“‘ Oh—thank you,” she answered, a pleasant flush rising to her face. 
“ But that would be crowding you and Miss Benedict.” 

“Not at all: it is her seat I offer you. She has deserted me to go 
with the Laymans.” And he handed her in. 

It was a lovely night, the moon at the full, the air clear and still, 
the sleighing excellent : just the weather to stimulate the spirits and 
promote conversation ; yet they drove on in perfect silence. The 
doctor had sometimes imagined how pleasant it would be to have 
Miss Bunn sitting by his side ; he thought of dozens of things to say 
to her; remarks, tender or meaning, or only waiting encouragement 
to be so: and yet he sat in silence. Miss Bunn was beginning to 
think she must say something, no matter what, to break it—when he 
spoke. 

“ Are you very busy just now ?” 

The entirely practical nature of this question steadied Miss Bunn’s 
nerves, and she answered readily. 

“‘ Not as busy as I should like to be. I feel sometimes rather dis- 
couraged. I do not advance as I thought to.” 

“ Ah!” said the doctor, reflectively. ‘“‘ I sometimes wonder, madam, 
what women propose to themselves in undertaking our profession ?” 

“‘To—to earn their bread ; and to be of some service to the world 
while they are earning it,” she answered, timidly. 

“Very good. But—putting other considerations aside—women are 
so delicate, so unfit to contend with bad weather, fatiguing rides, and 
all those things which, in the country, at any rate, are the necessary 
portion of a physician’s life.” 

“In the best of life’s daily duties, there is always some drawback. 
We must make the best of it, whatever it may be.” 

“Men must. But I cannot see that ladies eed take upon them- 
selves unpleasant duties. The end of a woman’s life is—to marry.” 

Miss Bunn gazed steadfastly at the horse’s shadow on the snow. 

“ And the most fitting and the best end for her,” he added. 

“ Marriage does not enter into our calculations,” she rejoined, with 


some hesitation. 
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“Oh, does it not? Do you mean to say that it never enters into 
yours? Never?” 

Whether it was the question, so boldly put, whether it was the tone, 
that had in it something peculiar, Mary Bunn grew embarrassed, and 
did not answer. The doctor, instead of repeating it, looked steadily 
into her downcast face. Just fora moment their eyes met; and then 
he took her hand in his and held it there. 

“You will think better of this; Iam sure you will,” she whispered, 
as he handed her from the cutter on their arrival at Mr. Harebell’s. 
**We—you really know so very little of me.” 

“We shall have all our lives to get acquainted in,” the doctor 
answered. ‘TI shall see you again to-morrow.” 

Miss Bunn, going in, had to meet with some astonishment from the 
Harebells. They had been at home ten minutes at the very least. 
With so good a horse as the doctor’s and with so light a load, the 
delay was unaccountable. Had any accident happened? 

“We came by the other road, you know,” said Miss Bunn, in 
explanation. 

“The other road! Which road?” 

“ Round by Squire Morrison’s.” 

“Why, so did we. That’s the shortest road. The doctor must 
have driven slowly.” 

Mary Bunn could say no more. When she went up to her own 
room she set the lamp upon the drawers, and looked at the face 
reflected in the mirror. Was it really so—did the doctor find anything 
attractive there? And would he really persevere? And supposing 
that he did, could she give up the career to which she had devoted 
herself and so long looked forward to be useful in? What would her 
people in the East say to her desertion of the cause? Above all, what 
would the doctor’s sister think of such a marriage? 

Some of these questions were answered the next day, when Dr. 
Benedict drove up and held his promised interview. To all her 
pseudo objections—and her heart was beating with too much wild 
pleasure to allow of their being real—he had a disarming answer. To 
the chief of them—Keturah—he only smiled, and bade her leave 
Keturah to him. 

And, taken in conjunction with the mysteriously-retarded drive last 
night, the Harebells were not slow at drawing their own conclusions, 
when the doctor came forth to depart and Miss Bunn ran up to shut 
’ herself in her room. 

“You see, Celeschy was right, after all, mother,” observed Mrs. 
Harebell. 

“ «Set a thief to catch a thief,’” said grandma. “I’m sure I never 
should have had an idea of it. It’s a good thing, I believe, no matter 
how it came about : for they are worthy people, both of them, and will 
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suit one another well. But whatever his sister Keturah will say to it 
passes me.” 

This was the question that occurred to everyone. It was a knotty 
problem ; even, perhaps, to the doctor. 

“I drove Miss Bunn home last night, Keturah. The Harebells 
were crowded, so I asked her to take your place.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Keturah. 

“ And I think—I am almost sure—that she will transfer what little 
practice she has to me.” 

‘What, is she tired of doctoring ?” 

“Something of that.” 

‘She is a sensible woman. And I don’t mind saying, John, that I 
took a great fancy to her in spite of my prejudices. She has a nice 
face, a nice, modest, womanly manner—and she is not strong-minded at 
all.” 

“ Not at all. I fancy she'll take a husband next.” 

Something in the tone struck Miss Keturah. She looked at him 
keenly. 

“John! It is not you?” 

“‘ And if it were, Keturah ?” 

“O, brother, brother!” she exclaimed despairingly ; ‘how little 
you know what you are about to do! I declare you are all alike. A 
man may be the best man that ever trod—and the wisest—but when 
it comes to dealing with women, he is such a goose !” 

This burst of feeling brought forth a long silence, for the doctor did 
not dare to confute it. 

“Tell me one thing, John. Is the matter settled ?” 

“Yes: unless you forbid the banns,” returned the doctor, smiling, 
“‘T can’t say what will be done in that case. Miss Bunn is most 
anxious for your good opinion and countenance.” 

“‘T presume so,” observed Miss Keturah, dryly. “ Well, John, I 
have said my say. You must follow your own devices. I have no 
call to let or hinder. As to myself—I have my own little property, 
and can find a home elsewhere.” 

“T hoped to have a more friendly word than that from my only 
sister,” he said in a pained tone. “ After all we have been to each 
other, Keturah !” 

Tears came into Miss Keturah’s eyes, long strangers to such weak- 
ness. She struggled hard with herself. 

“Vou shail have it, John,” she said. “If I am afraid for you, it 
surely is not because I undervalue you. If you must marry, perhaps 
Mary Bunn will be as good a wife for you as any other you could find. 
Give me time, John, to get reconciled to the idea.” 

Miss Keturah was more sad at heart than she cared to show. It is 
ever thus. For years she and her brother, who was younger than 
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herself, had shared each other’s home and thoughts ; for a far longer 
period he had been her chief object, her dearest pride in life. Now, 
someone else was coming to take her place, to be the first and best 
beloved. How hard it seemed to her, let those women who have ex- 
perienced a similar blow tell. And yet—who amidst us would say that 
he ought to have kept single for his sister’s sake? 


Three years later, Dr. Benedict sat by his own fireside, his little 
two-year-old girl upon his knee. Evening drew on: without, a snow- 
storm whirled and whitened ; the windows shook, and latches rattled 
sharply ; within, all was light, and warmth, and rosy comfort. The 
wife, from her rocking-chair, tried to coax the child to her arms, but 
the little Mary defied temptation, and held resolutely to her father’s: 
stout forefinger. From the opposite side of the fire Miss Keturah 
regarded the group complacently. It was her conviction that never 
did earth, and scarcely heaven, contain such a cherub as that one 
particular infant. 

A horse and gig clattered up outside. The door-bell rang loudly. 

“Oh! dear,” exclaimed the wife. “I’m afraid it is some one for 
you, John.” 

And so it proved ; a summons “ over the hills and far away.” 

“‘How I wish you had not to go in this storm, John!” she 
whispered. ‘ 

“Perhaps you would like to go in my stead, dear,” he answered, a \ 
twinkle in his eye, pausing in the midst of wrapping up. “If so, I 
announce myself a convert to woman’s rights: at least, for this 
occasion.” 

“ Ah!” replied his wife, laughing, “ you are very triumphant because 
1 proved unequal to my opportunities. But there are staunch women 
left, my good sir, though I was recreant, who are trying to make the. 
best of themselves and their rights.” 

“A woman’s best right,” upspake Miss Keturah, “‘is to be taken 
care of and made comfortable. That’s my theory, Mary. And, my 
dear, I’d not have you anybody’s wife but his for the world.” 

And Mary glanced gratefully into her husband's eyes as he bent to 


kiss her before starting. 
So that was the ignominious ending of the public career of Doctor = 


Mary Bunn. 
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A MAY PICNIC. 


T was a warm, glorious morning. Just the morning for a drive 
amidst such scenery as we get round about Grenoble; or for a 
picnic, where, far from the haunts of men and the sounds of life, 
we might encamp in some quiet nook and indulge our taste for the 
beautiful without fear of interruption. The mountains were bathed in 
splendour ; the splendour of shadow and sunshine. The snowy sum- 
mits looked cool and far away. So cool, so far away, so different from 
the temperature of the valleys, they seemed to belong to another 
world. 
Such was the impression made upon us down below, where everything 
was hot and broiling; where lurked no suspicion or appearance of 
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snow, save where the fruit-trees had showered down their superfluous 
blossoms upon the bright greensward beneath. 

I had opened the window of my. room at the chateau and was 
gazing out upon the scene, which has already been brought under the 
notice of the readers of the ARcosy. Immediately below us, on the 
slope of the Alps, were the peasants’ humble cottages, most of them 
for the moment deserted. Their occupants had gone forth—some to 
tend cattle, others to their various trades. One man might be seen 
at his door, planing away at his carpenter’s bench. There ran the 
lovely river, cool and majestic enough, even amidst surroundings ot 
infinite majesty—the majesty of grand, calm, snow-capped, pine- 
covered mountains ; of which the eye can never tire of seeing, or the 
tongue of praising, or the pen of recording. The air vibrated with 
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the songs of countless nightingales, pouring forth from all sides their 
unceasing melody. 

Upon this scene I was gazing for the hundredth time, in silent 
wonder, when M——- entered, and put my meditations into words. 

“‘T have been thinking,” said she, “that it would be a delightful 
day for a picnic. I want to show you the Cascade d’Allier. It is 
altogether lovely. We could not have a finer opportunity than this.” 

“Les beaux esprits se rencontrent,” I quoted. ‘I too was thinking 
that it was exactly the day for a picnic, or a long country drive. Where 
is this Cascade d’Allier ? ” 

“ Then you will go?” she returned, passing over the question. 

It is a wise principle in life to fall in with the propositions and sug- 
gestions of others when they do not too strongly violate one’s own pet 
sympathies or antipathies: It is an easy way of securing peace and a 
quiet life, and making the world good-humoured with itself. But when 
suggestions happen to be the echo of one’s own wishes, life becomes 
very delightful. 

“TI am quite at your service,” I answered. “A picnic to the 
Cascade d’Allier sounds promising.” 

“T have long owed Madame de Bellechasse a visit,” continued 
M——. “We will take her house on our way, and ask her to join 
us,” é 

“ Willingly,” was*my reply. ‘I am anxious to make the acquaint- 
ance of Madame la Baronne. Such a woman must be worth knowilig.” 

Madame la Baronne:de: Bellechasse-was*the ‘widow ‘of<a"French 
nobleman of the ancien régime: who, like other men of the same 
order, had died leaving his wife a long name, but a slender income. 
She had to do battle with the world single handed, and bring up 
several boys at an age when a father’s care is most needed. She had 
managed her property entirely herself; had planned alterations and 
improvements upon her land, and raised it in value. She had taught 

herself English and Latin, and many other branches of learning that 
do not enter into a woman’s education, in order that she might herself 
become her sons’ first instructor, and lay up a good foundation against 
the time to come. And well they repaid her care and affection. 

Nothing was too great, nothing too minute, for her superintendence. 
She devoted as much time and attention to her poultry yard and her 
young kids as to the raising of farm buildings, the draining of her 
land, or the investing of her moneys. 

It was to this Madame de Bellechasse we were now to pay a visit. 
I had heard so much about her that I was glad to make her personal 
acquaintance. 

The order was given for the corbeille—a waggonette with a roof to 

it, and curtains that closed in or drew aside at pleasure : the fashion- 
able equipage for ordinary occasions in this part of the world—and 
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in a very short time Francois the coachman, looking upon his box the 
very opposite to the pattern of an English Jehu, had driven round. 

So we started. On the one hand the chateau, on the other the 
orange trees, the orchards, the rising mountains ; immediately in front 
of us, the long, fine old avenue, with its nightingales and blackcaps, in 
answering note. We were four in the carriage. Mrs. J—, M—, 
four-year-old Katie: the fairy of the chateau, the loveliest little face, 
the most graceful form, ever seen; the most delightfully mischievous 
enfant terrible that ever breathed: and the present writer. 

The drive was as grateful and delicious as drive could be: On all 
sides were the mountains, every moment changing form as Francois 
whipped up his horse into quicker trot. The air was hot certainly, but 
there was a lightness about it that took away all oppression: it was 
sparkling and dazzling in its brilliancy. The trees waved in the 
breeze; the leaves glinted, and shimmered, and rustled in the sun- 
shine. The deep blue sky was unclouded. 

Presently we turned into a long, straight road, lined on either side 
with a row of trees, and Mrs. J breathed more freely. The horse 
had been somewhat frisky ; and she, at all times nervous, was this 
morning unusually timid. 

“Francois,” she called out to the coachman, “be careful. Drive 
more’slowly. That stream,” she added to me, indicating one that ran 
by the:road-side, “(isvof greath depth. If we were all turned into it 
nothing could save us.” 

No sooner were the words uttered than the horse turned suddenly 
and sharply round, and to all appearance we were plunging into the 
treacherous water. One scream from Mrs. J , and she fell back 
fainting. A piercing shriek from M 3 a terrific sobbing from poor 
Katie, at the sight of so much distress ; and, I regret to say, a subdued 
sound of laughter from the only male member of the quartet. 

It was impossible to suppress it at the moment. The situation was 
too ridiculous. The tragedy was too much of a comedy. For the 
alarm had been a false one. Francois had merely turned over the 
bridge leading to Madame de Bellechasse’s. But Mrs. J——, seeing 
nothing but water, had deemed her words prophetic, and our doom 
sealed. 

She did not quite faint, but her terror had been very real; and for 
some time her attack of trembling was painful to witness. A draught 
of wine restored her to something like composure, and we soon drew 
up at Madame la Baronne’s hospitable mansion. 

She was at home. We were ushered into a sitting-room furnished 
in the French style, but a style that would obtain scant favour in the 
fashionable salons of Paris. The black horsehair chairs were old, 
worn, and comfortless. Some of them even were of common wood, 
rudely made, with ordinary wooden seats. The walls were hung 
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round with portraits of individuals who had once been more or less 
illustrious. One old ancestor reposed in a corner of the room—there 
was no space left to hang him—but from his expression it seemed very 
evident that he was being treated, upon canvas, in a manner he would 
never have tolerated in the flesh, Some men are not born to be put 
into corners, or to pass their lives, like the violets, in the shade. Here 
was one of them. In the middle of the room was a small square of 
carpet. 

“ This,” one immediately concluded, “is the room of a woman who 
despises the easy comfort and soft places of life. Everything about 
her must be conducive to energy and activity. ‘ Up and be doing’ 
is no doubt her motto: possibly joined to ‘Fais ce que tu dois, 


PONT DE CLAIX. 


advienne que pourra.’ The downy places of existence must be left to 
the soft-natured and effeminate.” 

The fact of possessing a key to the life of the mistress of the room, 
no doubt enabled one to draw so wise a deduction. It is easy to make 
the egg stand on end when we have learned the trick. 

In about ten minutes the baroness entered, with a thousand quiet 
apologies for keeping us waiting. She was engaged in some household 
task which could not be left at the moment. 

‘“‘T am with but one servant,” she said in her foreign English, which 
she spoke very prettily. “I do not find them anywhere. It is most 
difficult now. They will not come into the country ; they will all live 
in the towns. And so I often have to do many things myself.” 

She was a tall, ladylike woman, dressed in black alpaca, with a 
black cap upon her head. There was a look of energy and determi- 
nation about her mouth that might have been masculine, but for the 
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mildness of her voice, and the gentle expression of her soft brown 
eyes. 

Her youngest boy came in; a lad of ten or twelve ; in a blue blouse, 
his hair cut French fashion—as closely as they cut the prisoners’ in 
England. Madame assured us of her inability to accompany us to 
the Cascade d’Allier, and conducted us over her house to show us 
how very much work was in progress. Everything was as un-English 
as it possibly could be. Metaphorically speaking, where we put white 
the French put black, and vice versa. 

The internal inspection over, we visited the poultry yard, admired the 
condition of the fowls, the majestic strut of the lord of the harem, and 
the tenderness of the new little kids, beautiful in their suppleness. 


CRENOBLE, 


Mrs, J—— and the baronne struck a bargain on the spot: the former 
was to receive two of the new young kids in exchange for a sheep. 
Each lady seemed satisfied with the terms of agreement. 

Then—whilst they returned indoors for a few moments ; to compare 
notes over past times, when servants were to be had for the asking, and 
present times, when they were not to be bought with gold—Gaston the 
youth conducted M and me over the grounds, and pointed out 
various improvements achieved or contemplated, and talked intelli- 
gently. He was a well-bred, polite boy; particularly attentive to 
M——, and insisted upon carrying a small cloak she had thrown over 
her arm. He spoke English well, but especially amused us by uttering 
most energetically, after every sentence addressed to him, the excla- 
mation “ Hein?” 

“ But, Gaston,” we remarked, “it is not polite to say ‘ Hein?’ each 
time you are spoken to. You should listen more attentively.” 
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“ Hein ?” said the boy, immediately, louder than ever. And witha 
laugh we left the matter. 

But time was going on and we were bound for the Cascade d’Allier. 
We could delay no longer. With many an au revoir, and a promise 
to return in a day or two for the young kids, we bid adieu to Madame 
de Bellechasse and Gaston, and continued our route. The ladies 
laughed as they passed over the bridge and remembered their late 
terror. They laugh best who laugh last. Had their fears not been 
imaginary there certainly would have been no laughter at this moment. 

We continued our journey down the long straight road with the 
trees on either side, until we turned into closer proximity with the 
mountains, Presently we reached the Pont de Claix—the Pont du 
Diable, or Devil’s bridge, as it is called—that for ages has been con- 
sidered one of the wonders of the neighbourhood. But the present 
generation has awakened to the fact that, if a wonder, it is an uncom- 
fortable, not to say a dangerous one: and they have built another and 
more sensible bridge beside it. The accompanying illustration will 
give the reader some idea of the past and present modes of architec- 
ture. It will also. be perceived that on a very windy day when a 
wehicle. reached the apex of the bridge, it stood in great danger of 
being blown over. 

“The new bridge was. not yet opened, .and we-allsalighted, and 
walked vover theold one, and admired the rude,architectyre.of this 
singularaindeemarkable structure; immense pains must have been 
taken to: renderit:as prmpirons and terrifying to weak nerves as inge- 
nuity could suggests Grn ade ab coa tare 

The readiwae very beemtifu! as wegontinued:our drive. Everything 
was inite-spring freshness’; thewayside flowers were rich and.plentiful ; 
primroses and violets grew in wild profusion and scented the air. The 
pine-trees clothed the mountain side with their melancholy verdure ; 
their pointed tops shoothing one above another, like church -spires 
beckoning upwards. On yonder summit the snow glittered in the 
sunshine, cold, proud and isolated in. its spotless purity. It, is im- 
possible ever to see these snow mountains without thinking of those 
words in Scripture “ Raiments white as snow.” 

We drove along through all this beauty ; a silent party, saye for the 
chattering of little Katie: for when surrounding nature is so glorious, 
conversation seems out of place and harmony. The mind becomes 
filled with thoughts and impressions that cannot be clothed in language. 

At last we reached the village where the carriage was to put up., 
From this point we must walk to the waterfall. We entered the 
homely inn, saw our hamper of provisions safely housed, and bespoke 
an omelette and various other small refectory additions to be ready on 
our return. 

The praises. of this waterfall had been sung again and again in my 
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ears. I expected to find it a miniature representation of the Falls of 
Niagara: or at least little inferior to the great waterfall at Gastein. 
I was assured that the distance was but trifling. We should be back 
immediately. 

We started on our walk. Past the village blacksmith’s ; past thatched 
cottages, picturesque with spring creepers; past small farm houses ; 
until, clear of all, we, found ourselves in company with nothing but the 
mountains, and the fields, all sloping upwards—ourselves walking in the 
middle of the slope. 

It was an intensely hot day, and in spite of all the surrounding 
beauty we found our walk atoil and trouble. Mrs. J—— had taken a 
red shawl over her: arm, though for what purpose even she could not 
fathom. This we carried in turns: for the ladies, ever more considerate 
and unselfish than.the opposite sex, would not permit me to bear the 
whole burden of this Indian production. In truth I was at that time 
in a state of health that rendered all walking an effort, without the 
addition even of the smallest weight. 

After half an hour’s tolerably quick march, seeing-no nee of tr 
waterfall, I-began to, make suspicious inquiries. 

“ We are.almost there,” said.\M———.. ‘* Patience, and you will soon 
hear its roar.” 

“Rear!” cried Katie, half inclined to be frightened. ~“ Init a. wild 
beast, mamma? And wilhiit eat me up??? —» v1 f 

She..stood.,still.; defiant. waiting - for the answer.  A-roar -in pa 
mind evidently had. but one interpretation. :. 

..“ No, my darling,” replied mamaanty laughing “ Iti is only water, 
and cannot hurt. you,” + «+ 

* But if it roars jt, must, be alive” smeliaie Katie. Ip coulda’ t 
roar if it was dead.” 

“T tell you,” returned mamma, “it is only water. The same kind 
of water you are sq. fond of playing with in the garden, and for which 
mamma has so often to put her disobedient little girl to bed... Come, 
Katie, you ome quite:.safe ; and moreover you have Uncle Charles. to 
protect you,”, 

“It’s only lions ath in that roar,” said Katie, betraying her sex 
by her partiality for the last word. ‘* And I don’t believe Uncle. Tarles 
could fight lions and tigers. And I’m tired, and couldn't run away if 
they ran after me... Mamma, I’m so hot and tired, and I want to-sit 
down.” 

“ Well said, Katie,” remarked Mrs. J——. ‘I, too, am tired, and 
must rest awhile. We will sit down on this lovely bit of green, and 
my shawl shall be our rug.” 

We were none of us sorry for the respite, and when it was time 
to be going forward again, Mrs. J—— suggested that M——— and I 
should lead the way; she and Katie would follow more leisurely. 
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So we went on and on; and after about another hour's walk we 
suddenly came upon the wonderful cascade. 

“That!” I cried, gazing in astonishment at a thin streak of water 
running down the mountain-side. “ Is it possible that we have toiled 
so far to see so little? Surely you are joking. The cascade is still 
invisible.” 

“ That is it,” replied M——. “ We have had fine weather, and the 
volume of water is somewhat reduced ; and the snows have scarcely 
begun to melt. I can assure you it is one of the excursions of the 
neighbourhood. Everyone comes to see the Cascade d’Allier.” 

Certainly it was a wonderful walk to all who were indifferent to 
heat and fatigue. The surrounding scenery possessed every point of 
beauty. The eye might gaze for ever, and never weary. But the cascade 
itself was scarcely worth the labour it had cost us to reach it. One 
long thin streak of white foamy water, falling, it must be admitted, 
from a somewhat appalling height. But there was no volume, no 
grandeur, no roar. A little splashing, cool and pleasant to the ear, 
and that was all. 

“So far,” I said, “for so little. Many things have exceeded our 
expectations, but this at least is disappointing. Think now, of les 
Gorges du Fier, and ——” 

“Hold!” cried M——. ‘Comparisons in nature, as in everything 
else, are always a mistake: and I hold ingratitude as the basest of 
crimes. Rejoice in that which is before you, sans arritre pensée.” 

The mistake had been to laud it so greatly beforehand : so that the 
excited imagination had pictured something far beyond the reality. In 
itself the scene upon which we gazed was both grand and beautiful ; 
the green slopes upon which we stood were cool and pleasant. From 
an elevation we looked around, and called upon Mrs. J—— and 
Katie. Echo alone replied. 

“They have evidently given in,” said M——, laughing. “We 
shall find them seated on the red shawl, half way back.” 

And so it proved. They had walked on until both were so tired 
they fairly gave in; the shawl was once more spread, and Mrs. J.—, 
drawing forth bon-bons from her pocket, amused Katie with wonder- 
ful stories. Her eyes were round and large with attention ; her cheeks 
were pale with fatigue. Her companion’s were little less pallid, and 
she had not had the advantage of an absorbed imagination to sustain 
her strength. 

But the walk back had to be gone through and endured, though it 
led to martyrdom. We reached the inn at last, thoroughly done up 
with heat and fatigue, after an absence of more than three hours. 
Luckily we had the salle-A-manger entirely to ourselves ; and Mrs. 
J triumphantly brought forth some champagne which she had 
surreptitiously introduced into the hamper before leaving home. 
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It was a rough room, with bare whitewashed walls ; and the seats 
were rude. But never seemed spring-couch more easy than these 
hard benches; never nectar more grateful to the gods than that 
champagne to us poor heat-stricken, worn-out mortals. The room 
pretended not to elegance ; the long table, covered with a coarse white 
cloth, might have come out of Noah’s ark ; but it was cool and shady ; 
and if the champagne was nectar, the omelette was ambrosia. Never 
seemed anything half so savoury. 

“If ever I could forgive anyone for taking just a little too much,” 
said Mrs, J——, “ it would be under such circumstances as these.” 

“‘ That is to say,” returned M——, “ an unlimited supply of sun- 
shine, fatigue, and Veuve Clicquot.” 

“ Precisely. But unfortunately—or the contrary—for us, our two 
first conditions are great, and our Veuve Clicquot is limited to one 
bottle.” 

“‘ Of which,” I remarked, anxious to replenish her glass, “ you are 
bound to take your share.” 

But upon this point we disagreed. Her glass once filled she ab- 
solutely refused a second instalment : protesting that with her, in such 
matters, a little more than a little was always much too much. 

Before our banquet came to an end Katie was fast asleep : that dead 
sleep of childhood which often supervenes upon extreme fatigue, and 
which is so difficult to arouse. 

So was she put into the carriage. During the whole drive home 
she stirred not, hand or foot. So, asleep, was she carried into the 
chateau ; undressed standing, but still asleep, and put to bed; and 
never awoke until late the next morning. 

If it could only be thus with us in after life! Rather does fatigue: 


banish slumber, and we toss about upon an uneasy pillow and long for- 


unconsciousness. And perhaps that verse passes through the mind,, 
of which we one day heard the following new version from the pulpit, 
at the conclusion of a twenty minutes’ breathless flow of oratory : 


“Where the weary cease from troubling, and the wicked are at rest!’ 


The preacher delivered the words with feeling and pathos, and closed 
his book in all uncudsciousness. And we, astonished at the new 
reading of an old friend, when the congregation rose, forgot to do. 
likewise. 

But we have never forgotten our excursion to the Cascade d’Allier ; 
the long walk, the intense noon-day heat, the fatigue: and above all 
the banquet of ambrosia.and nectar that came in at the end, and 
perhaps—who knows ?—saved our lives. 

CHARLES W. Woop. 
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RUPERT HALL. 
By THE AUTHOR oF “East LYNNE.” 


HE long dark train swept down the avenue, through the line of 
trees. There was no hearse, no mourning-coach ; it would 
have been superfluous to employ them, for the church stood within 
sight of the avenue-gates. The clergymen, the doctors, the bearers 
with their heavy burden, the mourners and the followers, all were on 
foot, and the dreary autumn wind, whistling through the trees, scattered 
the falling leaves over them in showers. Zhat burden / I stood at one 
of the upper windows, convulsed with grief, for it was all that remained 
of my revered and darling mother. I was young to be left in the 
world without her ; my fifteenth birthday had but just come round. 

They were soon back ; so soon—as it seemed to me. The visitors 
remained down stairs, but my father came in search of me. He sat 
down on the sofa, and drew me to him: his eyes were red and 
swollen and his face was pale. “Jane,” he whispered, drawing me to 
his breast, “‘ henceforth we must be all in all to each other.” 

We were in my mother’s dressing-room, where I had wandered to 
watch that departing train. As my head rested where he had placed 
it, my eyes fell on a pair of fur slippers, which she had used to slip 
on when her feet were cold, and which must have been overlooked 
when Charlotte put away her things afterall was over. These familiar 
objects of every-day life brought our loss more forcibly home to me, 
and I cried out aloud in my desolation. 

“‘ Oh, papa! if I could but have died with her!” 

“ Hush, hush, my child. For you, time will arise with healing on 
its wings.” 

How long we sat there, and how hopeless!", ye wept, I cannot tell. 
That day appears, even now, so full of misery, that I-care not to recall 
it. Ay, and for many, many days after that, I know that we both 
shed bitter tears ; apart, if not together. 

“We must have someone to supply—in a measure—her place to 
you,” my father said to me, when a few weeks had gone by. “I can- 
not part with you for school e 

“School!” I interrupted. “Oh, papa! Why cannot the masters 
continue to come to me as usual ?” 

“TI do not speak particularly of your studies, Jane, but you must 
have a companion here, one to train and guide you. . If I could but 
find a judicious governess ——” 





Rupert Hall. 


“Oh, papa,” I again pleaded, in excitement, “not a governess ! 
Anything but that.” 

“Be calm, Jane, and reasonable. I tell you it would be more of 
a companion than a governess. It is not well for you to live on here 
alone. The neighbours, I hear, are already saying that I am careless 
of your interests. Your mother would counsel the step : let that re- 
concile you to it.” 

And I said no more. 

Living at the other end of Teversham, more that a mile away, for 
our village was long and straggling, were some relatives of my dear 
mamma's, Old Mrs. Rupert, and two daughters. I never liked 
them: even as a child, I could see they were selfish and most in- 
sincere. They were of good family, always boasting of their connexion 
with the Ruperts at the Hall. There was quite a colony of Ruperts in 
and about Teversham : all very proud, and very poor—save the family 
at the Hall: they were richenough. When Jane Wall, daughter of old 
Colonel Wall, married my father, Robert Dixon, they said she had 
lowered herself because she was slightly connected with the Ruperts at 
the Hall ; while he, and his father before him, had made their money 
in business as solicitors. 

We went to call upon old Mrs. Rupert, and told her it was 
decided that I should have a governess. She spoke much against it ; 
and her daughters, Betsy and Louisa, abused governesses to my heart’s 
content. They assured my father there was not a governess in the three 
kingdoms but would snap him up and marry him, if she got the 
chance ; and it was decided, on the spur of that unlucky moment, that 
Louisa Rupert should take up her residence with us, and be to me in 
the light of a mother. I did not like the proposal in the abstract, but 
it was more palatable than that of the governess, and I urged it. Not 
that she needed urging. 

She came to our house the next week, with all her luggage. Louisa 
Rupert must have been then about eight-and-thirty, a little younger 
than my dear mamma. She began by being indulgent and deferent to 
me ; always talking of me, always praising me up to papa more that I 
liked—more thatt I thought was genuine. She deferred to my father’s 
tastes, she humoured his prejudices, she humoured mine, and she was 
ever lively and pleasant, and made things comfortable. We had used 
to think Louisa Rupert ill-tempered, but she now appeared to be quite 
an example of sweetness. 

They, these Miss Ruperts, had warned my father against governesses : 
they had more cause to warn him against themselves. I feel ashamed 
to write it, but I cannot record anything but the truth. Ere fifteen 
months had elapsed since our heavy day of mourning and sorrow, 
Louisa Rupert had become my father’s wife—the second Mrs. Dixon. 

Nothing was said to me of the projected match. The first person 
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to whisper the rumour to me was Charlotte, one of our long-attached 
servants. I had thought it odd when, in January, Miss Rupert left 
our house to pass a month, as she said, at a distant watering-place. 
She had a married sister living there, a Mrs. Arrowsmith, but still I 
wondered that she did not choose a more genial season. Three weeks 
afterwards papa also left, and then Charlotte told me what people 
said—that they were gone to be married. 

How angry I was !—with Charlotte. Had she told me I was gone 
to be married, I could not have been more indignantly disbelieving. 

“Charlotte, how dare you assert so disgraceful a calumny ?” 

“‘ Dear Miss Jane,” she answered, “you are the only person who has 
not foreseen it for some months past. I fear you will find it true.” 

Alas! I did. In two or three days a letter came from my father, 
setting all doubt at rest. He had just married Lousia Rupert. He 

aid he hoped the step would conduce to the happiness of us all, and 
nat he had entered upon it as much for my sake as for his own. 

Happiness! For my sake! I am not naturally passionate, but a 
storm of passion, of agony, shook me then. It was not because Louisa 
Rupert was exalted to authority over me ; I thought not of that; but 
that he should so soon have forgotten my angel mother—should have 
lowered himself to take another wife in haste sounseemly. At least, it 
seemed so to me. I think it must seem so to all daughters who have 
to experience the like. I cannot describe the wretched feeling that 
oppressed my heart, and it is not fitI should. It seemed as if the 
shame of the act was reflected upon me. 

I had thrown myself on the sofa, sobbing with all my might and 
main, when some one, who must have come in unheard, touched me 
on the sleeve and spoke, half laughingly: ‘Jane, how foolish you 
are!” 

It was Lionel Rupert. A fine-grown, handsome youth of twenty, 
sunny-tempered as the day, and merry-hearted, a rare favourite in 
Teversham. He was first cousin to Betsy and Louisa, and, since the 
latter’s residence with us, had been frequently at our house. My 
father liked him. 

I sat up and strove for calmness, rather annoyed that Lionel should 
have seen me giving way so, for he had a propensity for ridicule and 
joking. However, he did not ridicule me then. 

“If I were you, Jane, I should show myself more of a man than to 
sob like that.” 

** You don’t know the cause ; you don’t know the—the shameful "—I 
hesitated in my choice of a word, and then brought out a bad one— 
“news I have received this morning.” 

“T have heard it,” he replied. ‘ But all your sobbing and distress 
will not mend it.” 

“Where did you hear it, Lionel ?” 
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“ Oh, all Teversham has heard it. And Charlotte rushed to the 
door, full of it, when she saw me coming.” 

“Oh, Lionel!” I cried out, in my grief, as I had once before cried 
out to my father, “if I had but died with mamma! ” 

“If you would but abstain from talking nonsense!” retorted 
Lionel. ‘You are too old for it.” 

“Of course you cannot enter into my feelings, or take my part,” 
was my resentful answer. “ As your cousin, you naturally regard this 
marriage with a favourable eye. She zs your cousin, you know. Had 
she chosen to marry papa in mamma’s lifetime, perhaps you would 
have seen no harm in it.” 

Lionel laughed, and bent on me his clear bright eyes, in which I 
read a sympathy he would not suffer his lips to utter. 

“Jane, I'll bring an action against you for calumniating me. You 
know my sweet cousin Louisa was always my béte noire. Betsy’s an 
old dragon, but she is better than Louisa. For my part, I would 
have espoused the ancient apple-woman at the corner rather than 
Miss Louisa Rupert. 

And so, Lionel talked and soothed me into reason. Somehow 
he could always comfort me. 

At the end of a week they came home. I had schooled myself into 
calmness. I could not receive my father as I used to; J could not ; 
for the feeling of reverence, the respect and veneration due to a 
parent from a child, had left my heart for ever. He must have no- 
ticed the difference, but he said nothing and went out for a stroll in 
the village. I was cool to Mrs. Dixon, too cool, but I was not 
insolent ; a true friend in Teversham had given me judicious Chris- 
tian counsel, and I was really striving to profit by it. But when Mrs. 
Dixon went upstairs to take possession for the first time of ‘the 
bedroom and dressing-room which.had been my dearest mother’s, I 
ran up to my own chamber and sobbed aloud in my great sorrow. 

Papa brought Lionel Rupert back to dinner. I think now, though 
it did not strike me then, that he feared the family party, that first 
evening, might be awkward, and deemed it not amiss to ask a stranger 
to it. Lionel laughed and talked as usual, and began telling them 
what had transpired in the village during their absence. 

In the midst of it, Phillis threw open the drawing-room door, and 
spoke, “Dinner is on the table—sir.” She hesitated between the 
two last words, as I have marked it. In my mother’s time,-she used 
to make the announcement to her ; since, she had always madeit tome ; 
and now she preferred to make it to her master, rather than to her 
new mistress. I thanked the girl in my heart ; but I don’t know what 
that new mistress thought. 

Charlotte stood in the dining-room as we went in. I advanced to 
the place at the head of the table. After mamma’s death, no one had 
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occupied it till Miss, Rupert came, and then my father had desired me 
to take it, which I did, and had taken it ever since. I had no 
intention to be rude to Mrs. Dixon in taking it now: I declare it had 
never once crossed my mind that that seat must be mine no longer. 
I was thinking but of Charlotte—that she need not have troubled herself 
to come in for only Lionel Rupert: it not being customary for her to 
help to wait, except when there was company. Though perhaps the 
servants thought this a special day. I bent my head down towards the | 
cloth, expecting my father to say grace ; but there seemed a delay, and I 
looked up. Standing by my side, waiting for me to vacate the seat, 
was Mrs. Dixon, and in the same moment Charlotte came up and 
whispered : 

“Miss Jane, Phillis has put your seat here to-day.” 

I darted from the place as if a hornet had stung me, and went to 
the side seat, where Louisa Rupert used to sit. Had I committed a 
crime, I could not have felt more wretchedly confused and guilty: 
my throat felt choking, my cheeks were burning, and I glanced across 
the table at Lionel, to gather what he could think of me. I gathered 
nothing, for his face was turned up towards the lights of the chande- 
lier, and he began telling of a new-fashioned one, just introduced at 
the Hall, which had come sliding down on to the floor, in the midst 
of an evening party, narrowly escaping the wig and head of old Sir 
Actzon. 

Dinner passed off pretty well ; thanks, I believe, to Lionel ; and the 
maids quitted the room. Papa cracked some filberts and handed 
them to me. 

‘¢Thank you,” I said. ‘I will pass these to Mrs. Dixon.” 

‘“‘ Keep them yourself, Jane ; I will crack more for your mamma,” 
was the reply, with an{unmistakable emphasis. 

“ T prefer not to take any, papa.” I answered. ‘ Mrs. Dixon can 
have these.” And my emphasis on “Mrs. Dixon” was quite as 
forcible as his own. 

** No quarreiling about filberts,” interposed Lionel, in his straight- 
forward, off-hand way ; “they need not go begging. If Jane won’t 
eat them, there are plenty of us who will. Try this fine pear, Jane. 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Dixon, I did not perceive that the salt 
stopped with me.” 

Ah, well ! Lionel might rattle on and make peace if he liked, but 
my heart felt as if it were breaking. 

There was no change at home for several months, no perceptible one, 
for Mrs. Dixon knew well how to play her cards, and she let it come on 
gradually. Miss Dixon’s wishes were still consulted, Miss Dixon’s plea- 
sure was still deferred to: if the servants demanded instructions, they 
would occasionally, be"told to “ask Miss Dixon.” She was weaving 
her meshes round{my father to mould him to her entire will; she was 
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working to make herself first in all things, and his daughter second ; 
and to have striven for that too palpably in the early days of he 
authority, would have been a dangerous game. 

Do not let the reader mistake me. Of course I did not expect to 
be first now : I could not and did.not wish it; but I felt sure she was 
only acting a part, and I knew not where it would land me. 

Before the change came—for it did come—Lionel Rupert was gone. 
The only child of a proud and needy man, it was intended that he 
should be proud and needy too. The Ruperts had never soiled their 
hands with a profession, not they. Sir Actzon Rupert, the reigning 
baronet, lived in profusion at the Hall, and the other branches of the 
family lived in genteel pinching elsewhere, never forgetting that they 
were Ruperts. How the funds had been found to bestow upon 
Lionel the noble education he had received, nobody could imagine ; 
unless Sir Actzeon, who had a liking for his young kinsman, had sup- 
plied them. But of what service was Lionel’s education likely to be 
tohim? His father would not let him use it. He was too poor to 
buy him a commission, and little else would have suited the pride of 
the Ruperts. So Lionel remained perforce at home, shooting, fishing, 
idling, and plunging into young men’s mischief. But at length his 
father died, and there came liberty for Lionel. He decided forthwith 
to betake himself to London. 

It was in July when he came to bid us farewell, six months after my 
father’s marriage. The pony-carriage was at the door when he came 
in: papa was going to drive out with Mrs. Dixon. The latter came 
down with her things on. 

“‘T cannot make out what it is that is taking you to London, Lionel,” 
she said. ‘‘ You surely cannot contemplate any step that would dis- 
honour the family ?” 

“ Not I,” cried Lionel. “I'll take care of the honour of the family.” 

“ Not put yourself into any—any office—any profession: in short, not 
attempt any means of earning money to eke out your income,” went 
on Mrs. Dixon. “It would be a disgrace upon the Ruperts for ever.” 

“One they would never get over,” gravely answered Lionel. 

Lionel took leave? papa and Mrs. Dixon drove out ; and I leaned my 
aching head on the arm of the sofa, for some feeling, akin to despair, 
had laid hold of me. But Lionel suddenly came back ;I heard his 
step outside. In a moment he was in the room and had closed the 
door. I started up, and blushed like a guilty thing. 

“Jane, I have a word to say to you, and I may as well say it now, 
for it is hard to tell when we shall meet again. I shall not come back 
here until I have built up my fortunes. I don’t know how it is to be 
done, yet. I have the will, and I must make the way.” 

“Lionel!” I exclaimed, in surprise. ‘“ Build up your fortunes! 
What have you just been saying to Mrs. Dixon?” 
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Lionel burst into a laugh. It seemed to intimate that what he 
said to Mrs. Dixon need not always be taken for gospel. Before he 
spoke, his voice and manner had changed to seriousness. 

“T told her I would not disgrace the Ruperts : I hope I never shall. 
But their notions of disgrace differ from mine, Jane. They attach 
ignominy to work ; I, on the contrary, think it lies with idleness. I 
feel, as an accountable being, that my time and talents were not given 
me to waste, and I purpose to employ them in the best way that fate 
or fortune may offer.” 

“Whatever will they say, Lionel ? Sir Actzeon will have another fit.” 

“What will Sir Acteeon care forme? I shall be far enough away. 
They may never hear of me, and I daresay will never ask after me. But 
I told you I had a word to say. It has struck me, Jane, that when my 
fortunes are built up, I shall want somebody to share them. I would 
rather have Jane Dixon than anybody else in the world.” 

I was so confused as scarcely to understand him. But my heart 
beat against my side with a sensation of rapture which had never yet 
had place there. 

“ And as I may be building up this castle in the air while I build up 
my fortunes,” went on Lionel, “I thought it well to assure myself, 
beforehand, that it was one not entirely without foundation. What say 
you, Jane?” 

I said nothing. Lionel drew my face to his. 


“God bless you, Jane!” he whispered. ‘“ Remember, it may be 
years.” 


Years indeed went on, and there were changes in ourhome. Old 
Mrs. Rupert was dead, and Miss Betsy had come to live with us. 
I suppose she paid something, but these details were not spoken of 
to me. It seemed that the chief business of her life was to make 
mischief about me. I had not a will of my own: she contradicted and 
thwarted mein the most trifling things. Mrs. Dixon had long treated 
me with indifference, almost contempt. She exercised supreme 
authority, and I was regarded in the house as a mere cipher, put down 
entirely. She had gained completely the ear of my father: to appeal 
to him in the domestic bickerings which often arose, was worse than 
useless, so far as I was concerned, for he always took the part of his 
wife. She had contrived to imbue him with a spirit of resentment, of 
dissatisfaction, towards me; so that, happen what would, 7 was in the 
wrong. The servants were fresh, except Charlotte ; Mrs. Dixon was 
their absolute mistress ; I was scarcely regarded as my father’s daugh- 
ter. And there were young children in our house now, who certainly 
did not contribute to its peace and comfort. For these three children, 
only one additional servant was engaged ; so that our former orderly 
mode of living was broken into. Whether my father’s income, 
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a fixed one, would not really allow greater expenditure, or whether 
Mrs. Dixon went upon the saving plan from choice, I could not tell. 
I know that I was much stinted, and could not dress as I used to do. 
The servants grumbled, and said they had too much work, Charlotte 
especially, upon which Mrs. Dixon said that she might leave ; but 
Charlotte chose to remain on. 

Oh! mine was an unhappy life! Domestic disorder and discom- 
fort, where formerly all was so regular and peaceful ; humiliating 
slights cast daily upon me; innocent visits of social intercourse refused 
tome! The children allowed me no time for visiting, Mrs. Dixon said, 
and J was expected to attend to them quite as much as any servant. 
Save Charlotte, there were none around to care for me, or speak to 
me a pleasant word, and my spirit was almost broken. In my twenty- 
second year, I felt like a worn-out woman, caring little for life. 

But where was Lionel? Ah! for all these years he had never noticed 
me by letter or message ; had never given token that those loving words 
of promise spoken on his departure were really meant in earnest, or 
ever to be realized. I had long ago ceased to regard them as real, and 
striven to school my poor, credulous, disappointed heart to the evident 
truth. Lionel was no longer in London. Soon after his arrival there, 
news came that he had got into something, “some office,” and the 
Ruperts, from Sir Actzon down to Mrs. Dixon, looked very blue and 
dumb, and finally discarded him from their memories. To speak of 
Lionel Rupert after this, would have been high treason. Three years 
subsequently, on the breaking out of the war with Russia, we heard 
that he had gone to the East, in the Commissariat department. 

And the war went on, and old Sir Actzon died, and his son Sir 
Otway came into power at the Hall. The second and only remaining 
son, Charles, was with his regiment in the Crimea. 

We were sitting one day in the dining-room, which was now little 
better than a nursery. I had the youngest child, an infant, on my lap 
—I generally had one or other of them—and papa was reading at a 
distant table, when Mr. Wall, a distant relation of my mother’s, 
entered. ‘Don’t disturb yourselves,” he said; “I have only stepped 
in for a moment to tell you the sad news. I suppose you cannot have 
heard it yet. I never met with anything so mournful in the whole 
course of my life. You must prepare yourselves for a shock, ladies, 
for I have two deaths to tell you of.” 

Miss Betsy reached out for her smelling-salts, but the rest of us sat 
quietly still. 

“Sir Otway got into a row this morning. He was out early, cross- 
ing his grounds, and found some men stealing off with game. He 
accosted them, and they said they had bought it ; but he said it was 
his—as it no doubt was. An altercation ensued. They were insolent, 
and Sir Otway was fiery. Young blood will be young blood, and Sir 
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Otway has inherited his father’s hasty temper. They came to blows, 
or close upon it, and when Sir Otway reached the Hall he was in a 
fearful state of excitement. There lay a despatcli just arrived from 
the East—black seal, mourning edges, official look, and all the rest 
of it. Poor Sir Otway opened it, and, in the act of reading its con- 
tents, fell dead.” 

Mrs. Dixon screamed. 

“‘ How very shocking!” exclaimed my father. ‘Is he really dead?” 

“He is really and truly dead,” replied Mr. Wall. ‘“‘ Died as he was 
falling. Not an hour ago.” 

‘“‘ Tell the servants to close the shutters,” sobbed Miss Betsy, hys- 
terically. ‘‘ Our poor cousin !” 

‘*But what was the cause? what did he die of?” interrupted my 
father. 

“‘ Disease of the heart, there’s no doubt. Of course it will be ascer- 
tained at the Jost-mortem. His heart was ‘thought not to be sound, 
you know, and the morning’s excitement must have hastened on the 
crisis. But——” 

“The last time I ever saw Otway Rupert I told him he was looking 
ill,” burst in Miss Betsy. 

‘“‘ Well—yes—perhaps he was,” assented Mr. Wall, in a snappish 
tone, as if not pleased at being interrupted. “But you have not heard 
all. The letter brought news of his brother Charles’s death.. He 
was killed from the bursting of a shell, in the trenches before Sebas- 
topol.” 

We sat speechless with horror ; almost questioning the truth of Mr. 
Wall’s words. The unexpected death of two brothers, both so fear- 
fully sudden, was a calamity surely unparalleled. 

“‘ Whether it was the excitement of the quarrel alone, or that, com- 
bined with the shock of the news, that killed Sir Otway, will never be 
decided,” proceeded Mr. Wall. ‘But the poor young men are both 
dead. Sir Otway was passionately attached to his brother. Hark!” 

They were ringing out the passing-bell. We listened, holding in 
the breath. Yes; for two. I shivered in my seat. 

‘What are you about, Jane?” demanded Mrs. Dixon. “ You will 


have the baby’s frock in the fire. Be careful, if you please. Mr. Wall, — 


who says Sir Otway had disease of the heart? I never heard it.” 

“ Because they kept it quiet. But he Aad. I met the surgeon just 
now, and he began to talk of it. Lady Rupert, in her lifetime, could 
not bear it to be hinted at. Sir Otway knew of it himself.” 

“‘T knew of it, too,” interposed Miss Betsy. ‘‘ Louisa, do have the 
shutters closed.” 

“ Ring and order it to be done,” said my father. “Who is the next 
heir?” he added, closing his book, and coming forward. “Let me 
see ; I declare I don’t remember who the next heir is, Wall.” 
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“Why, Master Lionel, of course.” 

“Lionel !” I uttered, half springing from my seat. ‘‘ Impossible!” 

“Indeed, he is, Jane,” was Mr. Wall’s answer. “Little as he, or 
anybody else, could have anticipated it, Lionel Rupert is now the 
inheritor. I'll be bound the thought never crossed that young fellow’s 
mind, that he might one day step into the baronetcy.” 

“Pay attention to the baby, Jane,” angrily repeated Mrs. Dixon 
again. “Mind your own business. What is it to you who has 
succeeded? They are not your relations. What are you shaking 
for?” 

What indeed? What was Lionel to me? If the faintest possible 
hope had ever lingered in my soul, this event destroyed it. Sir Lionel 
Rupert was not likely to remember poor Jane Dixon. 


Another twelvemonth passed away. Sir Lionel lingered in the 
Crimea, and the Hall was shut up. It was understood that he had 
. given up his post in the Commissariat, but stopped out there “ to see 
the fun.” Just before the end of the twelvemonth, however, news 
again came from him: he had arrived in London, and was coming 
home. 

Christmas-eve was the day fixed for his arrival, and all the Ruperts 
were in an exalted state of mind; each one secretly hoping to be 
especially singled out by the young baronet more than the rest. 
Otway and Charles Rupert, haughty lads, had held themselves at a due 
distance from their poorer relatives; but Lionel had been of the 
poor ones, entirely one of themselves, hail-fellow-well-met with all. 
Mrs. Dixon and Betsy Rupert monopolised all the arrangements into 
their own hands, and managed to ingratiate themselves wonderfully 
with the steward, to whom Sir Lionel had entrusted the control of his 
affairs. It was decided by them that he should be welcomed home by 
a grand entertainment: a ball given at his own house the night of his 
arrival. My father suggested, in his quiet way, that an entertainment 
might be out of place, considering the melancholy circumstances 
which had led to Lionel’s succession. But he was not listened to. 
That was a year ago, they said. And so it was. Poor Otway and his 
brother Charles were forgotten : the dead soon are; and invitations in 
Sir Lionel Rupert’s name, he knowing nothing whatever about it, 
went out to all the county. 

Mrs. Dixon, leaving her children for once to the care of servants, 
and ordering me to see to them as well, was at the Hall, morning, 
hoon, and night, superintending and giving orders, I believe the 
steward began to think—and others, too—that she took a great deal 
upon herself; but she was the first cousin of Sir Lionel. She and 
Miss Betsy sent a hasty despatch for their sister’s second daughter, 
Kate Arrowsmith, a girl about my own age, and she arrived at our 
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house. They might, in courtesy, have invited the eldest, Maria: but 
she was plain and awkward,I heard them whisper to one another, 
whereas Kate was beautiful. I wondered what looks could have to do 
with it, but I had not to wonder long. 

Mrs. Dixon and Miss Betsy had been concocting a scheme; alittle 
plan; and it oozed out. Charlotte got hold of it in some way, and 
she spoke of it tome. They intended that Kate Arrowsmith and her 
charms should subdue the heart and win the hand of Sir Lionel 
Rupert, and were thus planning for it. She was to be introduced to 
him, and take his heart by storm, at the projected entertainment. 
Charlotte also got hold of something else—that I was not to be invited 
to make one at the Hall on the ball night. I believe the girl must 
have listened to conversation not meant for her, but I did not 
accuse her of it. I felt that what she said was true ; for it wanted now 
but a few days to the ball, and nothing whatever had been said to 
me directly about it. The omission had not struck me before. 

How angry I was! how pained and hurt! Every indignant feeling 
was aroused, and I determined to go if possible. It was not that I 
cared to see Sir Lionel; at least, I thought I did not; for every ves- 
tige of former hope had long died within me, and our meeting would 
be painful rather than otherwise: but they had no right to put upon 
me in this way, and trample me, as Charlotte called it, in the dust. 

The morning after Charlotte’s communication they set out as usual 
to the Hall—I mean Mrs. Dixon and her sister—Kate Arrowsmith 
being squeezed in between them in the pony-chaise. I immediately 
went in search of my father, and found him on the sofa by the dress- 
ing-room fire, playing with his little four-year old boy. Charlotte was 
in the adjoining bed-room, dusting, but I did not care for that. I 
stood before him, my colour flushing. 

‘Papa! I have gathered a hint that I am not to g0 to the enter- 
tainment at the Hall.” 

‘Indeed I don’t know, Jane. Why are you not?” 

“‘T have come to ask youwhy. Mrs. Dixon says I am not.” 

“‘ Well, if she says it, I suppose you cannot go.” 

‘‘ Sir,” I said, my heart rising, ‘‘do you remember that day, years ago, 
when you and I sat together on that very sofa, weeping ; when you 
had come in from laying my poor mother in the ground? You said, 
then, that we would be all in all to each other. How has that promise 
been carried out ?” 

“Why, what’s the matter with you, Jane?” he exclaimed, looking 
startled. 

‘IT could have borne much from you, papa: I have borne much: 
but to be ill-used, despised, treated as of no account, taunted by her 
whom you have put over me in mamma’s place——” 

I was choking with sobs, and could not continue. 
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“Jane! Jane! whatever is it? Speak out.” 

.“T will not speak of the past—now—but of this fresh indignity 
sought to be put upon me. It zs an indignity, sir, and you ought to 
see it as such, when offered to your daughter. Everyone goes to this 
entertainment but myself. Look around, papa, and see if there is one 
young lady being left out. Mrs. Dixon and her sister have actually 
brought their niece here, miles across the country, to be present at it ; 
but I, your daughter, am to be excluded.” 

“Jane, I think you ought to go,” he replied, after a minute’s uncom- 
fortable thought. ‘I see no reason against it. You shall go. I sup- 
pose the children can be left by us all for one evening.” 

“ And if they couldn't, sir,” interposed Charlotte, who came from 
the bedroom at the moment, “it would not be Miss Jane’s place to 
stop with them. What are us servants good for, if we can’t take care. 
of three little children? ” 

She passed through the room as she spoke, and my father turned 
to me, 

“Dry your tears, Jane. I tell you, you shall go.” 

“Tt is not fo go that I am weeping,” I almost indignantly cried. 
“ You said—that day— when I wished I had died with mamma, that 
time would come to me with healing on its wings. Papa, there is 
no healing in my chequered life ; I still wish I had died with her. It 
had been happier for me.” 

‘Pray, Jane, do not talk in this uncomfortable strain. If things 
are so very miserable for you, they must be altered. I will see to it. 
Do you want anything else now ? ” 

“ T have no dress to go in to the Hall. How shall I get one?” 

“Dress! You must ask Mrs. Dixon about that.” 

“‘No, sir. To ask her would not give me one. I should be put off 
with orders to wear an old one, be it ever so unfit. This very day 
they are taking Kate to try on the one being made for her. Many a 
child is treated with more respect and consideration than I am, papa. 
I will not ask Mrs. Dixon.” 

“Dear me, Jane!” he somewhat peevishly uttered, “I don’t 
understand these things. Dress! Well—order yourself one. Will 
that do?” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ And let the bill come in to me. Quietly, you know.” 

“Yes, thank you, papa.” 

Charlotte was lingering on the stairs when I went down. 

“Miss Jane, are you to go?” 

“ Ves.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right. I was determined them children 
shouldn’t stand in your light, if I could put in a word against it. If 
Mrs. Dixon and the other one were not everlastingly drumming round 
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master with their ill-natured counsels, things would soon come straight 
between you and him. If you will take my advice, Miss Jane, you 
will not let them know that you are going; they would ferret out some 
way to put you off.” 

I did take Charlotte’s advice, and said nothing. They never 
dreamt I was going. In their preparations for this ball, their consul- 
tations as to dress and other details, there was no reference made to 
me, though carried on in my presence. Once there arose a great 
discussion—whether Kate should wear in her hair blue flowers, the 
colour of her dress, or gold wheat-ears. 

“JT wonder which Lionel would admire most?” exclaimed Miss 
Betsy, unconsciously betraying the bent of their thoughts, 

“‘T dare say Lionel would not notice the one or the other,” I in- 
terposed. ‘“Menneverdo. They see no difference ——” 

Mrs. Dixon turned to me her haughty face, reproof on its every fea- 
ture. “Sir Lionel, if you please, Miss Dixon, when you speak of my 
cousin.” And a retort was on my lips: but I kept it in. 

Monday, Christmas-eve, came round in due course. As its evening 
drew on, we heard that Sir Lionel had arrived. Our house was in a 
bustle; all the ladies beginning to dress long before there was any 
need of it. Charlotte snatched a moment from her attendance in Mrs. 
Dixon’s room, where Kate was dressed, to assist me. I had chosen 
white crape, for we were in mourning for a relation of my father’s. 
There was nothing fine about it or about me; but when it was on, and 
Charlotte turned me round and round, she declared I should look the 
most lady-like girl in the room. As to the few ornaments I wore, 
they were only jet. My own dear mamma’s pearls, which ought to 
have been mine, were on somebody else that night, setting off her 
heavy black satin. 

I did not go down till the last moment. They were all assembled 
round the dining-room fire, waiting for the carriage. Kate’s face 
looked lovely, but not her dress; there was too much of it : satin, lace, 
gauze, ribbons, all in too great profusion. Miss Betsy wore a crimson 
velvet, which had been in the family twenty years. They stared at 
me in astonishment. 

“What means this?” broke forth Mrs. Dixon. “What are you 
dressed for ?” 

“Jane appealed to me, and I said she was to go,” hastily observed 
my father, with more decision in his tone than he commonly used. 
‘‘ For her to be the only young lady omitted in this very general en 
tertainment, would have reflected an unnecessary slight upon our 
house.” 

“Oh, I am glad Jane’s going,” exclaimed Kate, in her good- 
natured way. But the others looked as black as thunder. 

“Jane can not go,” returned Mrs. Dixon, with emphasis, not 
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attempting to suppress her passion ; “ the carriage will not hold five. 
It is impossible that our dresses can be crushed.” 

“*T will go on the box,” said my father. 

“Indeed you will not,” she answered. ‘I don’t want to have to 
nurse you all the winter.” 

“You need not fear having me to nurse through my sitting out- 
side,” he rejoined. ‘‘ There is an extraordinary change in the weather, 
and to-night it is positively warm.” 

My father was right about the weather. The cold which had 
prevailed for some days past, so intense as rarely to have been 
equalled in England, left us that Christmas-eve. It was then, as he 
said, warm. 

‘**T don’t care whether ‘it’s warm or cold,” returned Mrs. Dixon, in 
answer to him, “ you are not going outside. Don’t you see the 
embarrassment your obstinacy is causing ?” she sharply asked, turning 
to me. 

“The carriage can take us at twice,” said my father. 

“Yes! And have double fare to pay! What next ?” 

“ Louisa,” he resumed, “ Jane will go to this party—for the reason 
I have mentioned. And she has my promise. If the carriage cannot 
take us all at once, it must make two courses. Now, I have said it.” 

For the carriage, as you will understand, was hired for the night. 
When the children came on, and expenses increased with the advent 
of the second Mrs. Dixon, our close carriage was laid down. 

Mrs. Dixon’s eyes caught my dress. ‘Where did you get that 
from? ” she asked. “ It is new.” 

“Ves. I ordered it at Mrs. Hill’s,” was my reply. 

‘What did it cost? Is it paid for?” 

“‘T have not had the bill.” 

“ Did you countenance this extravagance?” she inquired, turning to 
my father with a crimsoned face. 

“ Jane told me she had no dress fit to appear in. I don’t suppose 
she had, as she rarely goes out.—What a time they are with this 
carriage !” he hastily added, escaping to the hall door to look out for it. 

“Jane, how well you look!” exclaimed Kate. “Better than I. 
Aunt, I do wish I had fixed upon white, now that I see Jane.” 

“T’m sure Jane’s nothing to look at.” 

The carriage drove up then. Mrs. Dixon had ordered a handsome 
one with a pair of fine horses. Papa and Charlotte came in together. 
Papa wanted to wait and go with me: Mrs. Dixon would not have it 
so. They went first, with Kate; I and Miss Betsy waited behind. 
Miss Betsy was in an awful temper, and kept up a running fire of 
reproaches at me till the carriage came back, and then all the way to 
the Hall. I did not answer them. My heart was full that night. 

Her heart seemed full of petty spite. She would not give my name 
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to the servants, only her own ; and I heard shouted out, as we went 
in, “The Miss Ruperts.” The rooms were very full. Miss Betsy 
did not attempt to find or approach the host, but pushed her way to 
an obscure corner, and seated me in it, and sat guard over me, 
There was a cluster of seats at that place, and we were hidden behind 
other people. She thought—I know she did—that I should not dance 
if she could prevent it. 

I felt sick with agitation, knowing how soon I should see him. I 
did not know him at first. He was taller—or else he looked it— 
and so very manly-looking, and his auburn hair had grown dark ; but 
he had still the merry eye and sweet smile of Lionel Rupert. He was 
dancing with Lord Aitesbury’s daughter, Lady Augusta; a beautiful 
girl, especially to my jealouseye. On Mrs. Dixon’s arrival, as I heard 
later, he had asked after me. She just replied that I had not come ; and 
gave no further explanation. 

“TI hope you approve of the arrangements we have made for you, 
Lionel,” she had hastened to say. ‘I, for one, have been active in 
your service.” 

“Oh, they are first rate,” he replied. ‘‘ But this affair to-night took 
me by surprise.” 

“You must look upon yourself in the light of a guest to-night, and 
give yourself no trouble,” said Mrs. Dixon. ‘So many relatives are 
here to take it off your hands. We have planned everything for you, 
even to your partners. Kate—I may as well hand her over to your 
charge now—is to have the honour of the first dance with you.” 

“Well, really,” cried Sir Lionel, opening his eyes rather widely, 
“though feeling myself, of course, under eternal obligations to my 
kind relatives, and hoping to repay their exertions later, I would 
prefer, in the matter of partners, to exercise my own choice. Kate, 
my dear, we are cousins, and it will not do to take you first. The 
dons of the county, smarting under my neglect, would say that Lionel 
Rupert gave speedy evidence of not having been reared to fill the 
place of Sir Acton.” 

And thus, in the easy, lighted-hearted, but very pleasant way that 
he used to put down people in the former days, did he put down Mrs. 
Dixon now. That lady found herself conducted by,him to a seat of 
honour and left in it, Kate Arrowsmith by her side. 

And I sat on, on in my obscure corner. Oh, it was, to me, a 
dreary evening! I saw Sir Lionel constantly, now talking to the 
heads of the grand families, now walking or dancing with their 
daughters. Vo hope was left in my heart; I have said it; but to 
find that Lionel never once cared to approach me with a civil 
word of greeting, was a pointed neglect I was not prepared for. 
My eyes, in spite of myself, kept filling with tears, and the bitter- 
ness at my heart was keen to bear, 
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“Who is that pretty girl, concealing herself there?” I heard some 
stranger ask. And though it was myself he alluded to, the admiration 
brought me no pleasure : heart and spirit were alike too low. 

Once more I saw Lionel come down the room. He had Kate on 
his arm. In passing our corner, his eye fell on the crimson velvet 
that nearly smothered me, and he halted. 

“Miss Betsy, I really believe! looking younger than ever. You 
never mean to say you have been hiding yourself in this nook all the 
night !” 

She stood up and planted herself and her crimson velvet right 
before me, and she was taller than I. But I rose also, and inclined 
my head a little aside. He saw me, hesitated in surprise; and then a 
flush, deeper than the Crimea browning, dyed his face. 

“Jane! Miss Dixon! Is it really you? I understood you were 
not here to-night.” And what I said, as he clasped my hand, I did 
not know, and never have known. 

“‘ Wait there,” hesaid, in a hasty accent. ‘Excuse me a moment, Jane.” 

Turning away, he took Kate to her place by Mrs. Dixon. Thea 
returned, and extended his hand to draw me out of the corner. 

“What do you want with Jane?” spoke up Miss Betsy, sharply. 
“Let her be. She is as well here as anywhere else, especially after 
coming to-night in opposition to everybody. Go back to Kate: I 
thought you were going to dance with her.” 

“ Kate is in no hurry,” he replied. ‘Take my arm, Jane.” And 
before I had recovered my scattered senses, I was walking through the 
room with Sir Lionel. 

“Jane, you don’t look well,” he said, breaking the silence. “ You 
are thin and pale. You have not been happy.” 

“* Not very,” I answered. 

“Things at home go crossways, I expect. There are children now, 
I hear. But to think that you should have been ensconced in that 
prison-corner all the evening! I cannot makeit out. I thought I 
had seen everyone present. I never even heard your name announced. 
Why did you not come forward and speak to me?” 

“ Miss Betsy took me there at once, and kept me there. She did 
not attempt to go up to speak to you when we came in.” 

“ Blessed Miss Betsy! I’ll be even with her. I remember her 
tricks of old. Jane, did you wonder that you never heard from me? 
—all these years !” 

“*T did at first. Not much afterwards. Not at all since you have 
become Sir Lionel.” 

“‘T was trying to build up my fortunes—as I told you—but the con- 
struction got on’so slowly that I was not justified in writing : and I 
felt that I had been anything but justified in having spoken to you 
as I did. Matters are changed now.” 
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They were indeed, for me—since I last saw Lionel. The hope of 
that hour had given place to the despair of this. He did not speak ; 
and I, who felt the silence awkward, interrupted it at random. 

‘“‘ Have you come home to remain, Sir Lionel ?” 

“Yes. If my old friends will call me Lionel again, without the 
‘” 

He looked at me pointedly as he spoke, and I blushed deeply. We 
had wandered on, I did not know where, far from the reception-rooms, 

‘‘Jane, do you think my accession to wealth and position ought to 
change my friends towards me? ” 

I blushed again, and would have stammered some words that did 
notcome. Wy didI blush? Because there was that, in his manner, 
which had set my heart wildly beating. 

“‘ Has it changed you, Jane? How silent youare! You know that 
when the fortunes were built up, Lionel Rupert was to want a wife. I 
told you that wife—if I had my wish—should be no other than Jane 
Dixon: I say so stili' You agreed with me then, Jane: will you 
dissent now?” 

“ But—may we go in here?” I interrupted, in my agitation, for 
Lionel had opened the door of a small room, which had a blazing fire 
but no lights, evidently one not meant for guests. 

“May we! My dear, you forget that I am in my own house. This 
is to bemy smoking sanctum. I hope you will allow smoking, Jane.” 

I could bear up no longer. I leaned my head on the table and 
wept happier tears than it had ever been my lot to shed. Lionel raised 
it, thinking perhaps his breast was a better resting-place than the table, 
and there they gradually ceased to flow. 

“ But your position is so changed now,” I sobbed. “ They will say 
I am not good enough for Sir Lionel Rupert.” 

“‘T dare say they will—behind my back,” laughed Lionel. “ Especi- 
ally Miss Betsy and your papa’s revered wife. But they dare not say it 
to my face, Jane. They dare not dictate tv me now; that’s one com- 
fort. I am the head of the clan.” 

“But, Lionel ——” 

“What, Jane?” 

I could not say. And Lionel took from my lips the kiss he had 
left upon them that far-ago day, and led me back to the rooms. 

“Tam pitiably dull here, a wretched single man,” suddenly said 
Lionel to my father, as we were leaving—all five in the coach. ‘I 
wish you would invite me to join your Christmas dinner to-morrow.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, Sir Lionel,” my father promptly an- 
swered, suppressing his surprise. ‘ You must take us as you find us.” 

“And next Christmas day—all of us being alive and well—you will 
come to me here,” added Lionel. “I engage you beforehand.” 

Mrs. Dixon and Miss Betsy were full of exultation. They set down 
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Lionel’s self-invitation to Kate’s score, and told that young lady that 
her visions of the future might be dyed in rose-colour. They ordered 
additions to the dinner ; they ordered Kate to dress herself in her best ; 
and when she came down in her showy attire she quite cast into the 
shade me and my black silk, which had but a little white lace on its 
low body and sleeves. 

Sir Lionel came only at the hour when we were waiting to go in to 
dinner. He gave his arm to Mrs. Dixon, and was then placing him- 
self by me; but Mrs. Dixon desired him to take the seat between 
herself and Kate. Lionel did so, and looked at me across the table 
with a half-smile. He was just the same Lionel as ever, free and merry. 

“‘ What, you here still, Charlotte!” he exclaimed. ‘I should have 
thought you were married, ages ago.” 

“It seems, sir, we are none of us in a hurry for that,” answered 
Charlotte. ‘ You are not married yourself, sir.” 

“ Not yet,” laughed Sir Lionel. 

At dessert, to my great shock, for I was prepared for nothing of the 
sort, he told them I had promised to be his wife. I thought Mrs. Dixon 

would have fainted on the spot. Miss Betsy sat paralysed and 
speechless. 

“ Your wife ! Yane/” stammered Mrs. Dixon. 

“Tf her father will give her to me.” 

There was a pause; and then Mrs. Dixon spoke up, resentfully. But 
for the commotion she was in and the angry passion, I don’t think even 
she would have said what she did. ‘‘ It is well, Sir Lionel, that you 
should know Miss Dixon’s circumstances have changed. She will now 
inherit but a small fortune. Our son—and daughters—have obliged 
Mr. Dixon to alter his will.” 

“I do not seek to marry Jane’s money, I seek her for herself,” re- 
plied Sir Lionel. ‘I would ask you, sir, to alter the will again, if I 
may so far presume,” he added to my father, “‘and to leave Jane’s 
name entirely out of it. As Lady Rupert, what you could give her 
would not be felt. The Rupert revenues are large, and IJ shall have 
the honour of proposing to you a good settlement.” 

My father grasped Sir Lionel’s hand. 

Mrs. Dixon spoke up again, her throat swelling hysterically. “It is 
a curiously sudden attachment, Sir Lionel! Too sudden, I fear, to 
last.” 

“Not at all sudden,” answered Lionel. ‘I told Jane before I went 
away, that I had only one hope and aim in going—that of making my 
purse sufficiently weighty to justify my asking her to share it.” 

They sat, she and her sister, full of mortification ; but Kate Arrow- 
smith stole round the table to whisper in my ear, 

“Jane, let me stay and be your bridesmaid. I am very glad. I 
knew, when my aunts puffed me up about winning Sir Lionel, that it 
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was all double-distilled nonsense, and it went in at one ear and out at 
the other. Indeed, I am truly glad.” 

‘‘Jane,” was Sir Lionel’s parting whisper to me that night, “I see it 
all. I shall take you out of this place as soon as may be. Keep your 
courage up a short while longer, my darling.” 

He did take mein what Mrs. Dixon protested was “indecent” 
haste. “And if you don’t mind, Jane Dixon, the parish will cry shame 
upon you!” 

“T should like to hear it,” said Lionel, in his laughing way. “I 
will take care of Jane and the parish too, Mrs. Dixon.” 

He did. And I and Charlotte have come to live at the Hall, for Lionel 
is now my dear husband. As he and I were sitting by the fire the other 
night, talking over the dinner of the evening when our people had 
been with us, Lionel suddenly declared we had been carrying out a 
command of Sczipture. 

“In what way, Lionel?” 

“In regard to those two charming enemies of yours, Jane: Mrs. 
Dixon and Miss Betsy. We have been giving them food and drink, 
and heaping coals of fire on their heads.” 

“ Lionel! ” 

“T am sure it was nothing less than coals of fire, Jane, to see you 
sit at the head of my table—Lady Rupert.” 





PERERA — 


SMILES AND TEARS. 


You bid me sing a gay refrain, 
Win from my lyre a note more glad, 
And when I chose a brighter strain, 
Still—still you told me it was sad. 


I did not mean it should be so, 
Nor was my wish to make you sigh; 
But you are young, and do not know 
How joy and grief together lie. 


There ever is a minor chord 

Struck somewhere in our earthly lays, 
Ever a shadow on the sward 

Of brightest scenes whereon we gaze. 


And while we may not heed the one 
Nor hear the other, each is there ; 
Yet lurking in the blithest tone, 
Yet darkening the landscape fair. 


Thus, often scarcely knowing why, 
We cannot look without a tear ; 

And so it is we sometimes sigh, 
Tho’ joyous be the song we hear. 
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